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Photographs from the JOE WILLIAMSON Marine Collection 


GRAND EXCURSION TODAY! (Picture 
next page) Crowded with excursionists, 
the Puget Sound steamer Chippewa backs 
into the stream from Colman Dock. The 
time, 1910. The occasion, a trip to Iron- 
dale for Seattle Times carrier boys. 
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FOREWORD 


Pacific Steamboats, like its predecessor and companion volume, Pacific Tugboats, 
does not pretend to give complete historical coverage to its field. [ts purpose is to 
convey the color and flavor of an era. Readers who remember that era can best judge 
whether this purpose has been accomplished. Those who had a “favorite boat”— 
and who among the patrons of the now vanished inland fleet did not?—may com- 
plain that the warmest, friendliest, most beautiful steamboat of them all (the one 
they rode on most and knew the best) has been slighted or overlooked entirely. 

To these readers go our sincere apologies, and the explanation that there is 
room in these pages for only a fraction of the thousands of boats that steamed the 
rivers, bays and lakes of the Pacific Coast in the century of their existence. 

In an effort to give as complete coverage as possible within the limitations of 
space available, the number of photographs in Pacific Steamboats has been increased 
one-third over these in Pacific Tugboats, which last year was noted as the most 
profusely illustrated book of Western Americana in recent history. The photographs, 
as well as line drawings and reproductions of steamboat schedules, advertisements 
and other memorabilia, are by the fine copper engravings for which the Artcraft 
Engraving Company of Seattle is noted. 

Among those who have assisted in the gathering of material and checking of 
facts for Pacific Steamboats are Capt. Louis Van Bogaert, senior steamboat and 
ferry master of Puget Sound, Capt. Howell Parker, who owned and operated one of 
the last of the West Coast passenger steamers, the Virginia V, Capt. Fred G. Lewis, 
who piloted stern-wheelers on the Columbia, Clatskanie, Cowlitz, Yukon, Tanena 
and other western rivers, Capt. Hugh Gilmore, whose carefully preserved data on 
western steamboats proved invaluable as a reference source, Wilbur Thompson of 
the Black Ball Line and Alaska Steamship Company, Capt. Buster Halstead, Puget 
Sound pilot, Capt. Claude F. Swan, Arctic pilot, Capt. E, I. Jocz, San Francisco 
steamboat master, Churchill Griffiths, Washington Tug and Barge Company, Dr. 
George A. Stansfield and Albert Plush. 

The fine collection of Kootenay Lake steamboat pictures were contributed to 
Pacific Steamboats by Dick Spurway of Nelson, B.C. Many of the San Francisco 
Bay and Sacramento River photos came from Richard A. Rowe, of Sacramento, who 
also furnished much useful data on the California boats. Other photographs came 
from Capt. Jack Hurley of the Evergreen State, Capt. Don Oldow of the /roquois, 
Capt. Harry Anderson of Washington State Ferries, Jack Dillon of Alaska Steamship 
Company and Mrs. Clara Schlottman of Arcadia, who was named for the Clara Brown 
and has remained a steamboat fan all her life. 

Valuable reference material on West Coast steamboating was found in already 
published books including James A. Gibbs’ Shipwrecks of the North Pacific, Archie 
Binns’ Sea in the Forest and Roaring Land, Randall V. Mills’ Stern-Wheelers Up 
Columbia, Jerry MacMullen’s Paddle-Wheel Days in California, James G. McCurdy’s 
By Juan de Fuca’s Strait and Of Walking Beams and Paddle Wheels by George H. 
Harlan and Clement Fisher, Jr.; also in the pages of the magazines Pacific Workboat, 
Pacific Motorboat and Marine Digest. 

Without the help of the many good friends who have contributed their knowledge 
and material to Pacific Steamboats, its publication would not have been possible. 
Next year’s volume in this picture marine series is tentatively planned as Pacific 
Coastal Liners and will tell the stories of the coastwise passenger steamers, from the 
Yale and Harvard of the Los Angeles Steamship Company to the Admiral Liners 
of the San Francisco-Puget Sound trade and the northern ships of such lines as Union 
Steamships, CPR and Alaska Steam. 

The authors would deeply appreciate hearing from readers who have facts or 
photographs they would like to have included in this forthcoming book. 

Please consider this your invitation to enjoy Pacific Steamboats, as we hope 
you will, and to join the crew of Pacific Coastal Liners. 


JOE WILLIAMSON ; GORDON NEWELL 


Colman Ferry Terminal 100 Dexter Avenue 
Seattle 4, Washington Seattle 9, Washington 


MOONLIT WATERS. Midway between 
Seattle and Tacoma, the fast steamer 
Flyer sails a moonlit inland sea on the 
route she sailed for four decades. (Follow- 


ing page) 


In the good old steamboat days, 
In the good old steamboat days, 
For miles around on bay and sound 
You could hear the whistle of the 
old Greyhound: 
Woo0-00-00! Woo-00-00! 
The old Multnomah, too, 
She rambled quite a few, 
But you had to pay higher 
If you rode on the Flyer, 
In the good old steamboat days! 
... Barbershop harmony of 
thirty years ago. 
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SIDE WHEELS and WALRING-BEAMS 


The Eliza Anderson was typical of her age 
and line of work, being an inland steamboat, 
circa 1850. Mechanically she was typical, for 
she was powered by a massive, single-cylin- 
dered engine which transmitted power to a pair 
of side-wheels by way of a diamond-shaped 
iron walking-beam which nodded sedately in 
its gallows frame atop her hurricane deck. In 
addition, the Eliza Anderson had a salty, crusty 
character, which she shared with a long line of 
owners and skippers. 

A few very old-timers along the Northwest 
waterfronts remember the Old Anderson in her 
later years and delight in the legends that grew 
up around her and her doughty masters: 

“Do you mind the time Cap’n McAllep was 
on the Anderson?” the yarn begins. “I was with 
him one night and it was blowin’ great guns. 
We were making a desperate try to get into 
Deception Pass. The old packet had on a big 
load of freight and quite a passel of passengers. 
Included in the freight were seven pianos, eight 
head of cattle and a dozen barrels of whiskey. 

“The first thing we knew the steamer was 
getting water into her faster than we could get 
it out. ‘Over with the cattle!’ the Old Man 
bellers. Into the water they went. Next came 
the order to dump the pianos. We held onto the 
whiskey until we got into Seattle. There the 
agent came around. He heard our tale of woe, 
looked at the Old Man and the whiskey. 

“ ‘Cap,’ he sez, ‘don’t you think you acted a 
might hasty in getting those pianos overboard 
and saving this whiskey?’ 

“<The Old Man turned on him disgusted like, 
‘You don’t drink pianos, man! You can’t drink 
pianos,’ he roared. 

“Another time we were caught in the pass 
in the tide. To save us we couldn’t buck our 


way through. The Old Man was handlin’ the 
steamer from amidships, standing on the hurri- 
cane deck like he was on the bridge of an ocean 
liner. You remember the Anderson had a walk- 
ing-beam and her galley was just below where 
the Old Man was standing. From the galley the 
smell of hot coffee came up to him. It was 
pourin’ rain and colder’n a witch’s bottom and 
that coffee smelled mighty delightful. 

“So through the narrow opening where the 
connecting rod came up to the walking-beam he 
bawled down for the cook to bring him a cup. 
That cook was fresh out of a loggin’ camp and 
makin’ his first voyage and he was used to the 
ways of the loggin’ camps. So he roared back, 
tellin’ the Old Man to come and get his coffee 
if he wanted it. 

“‘’m comin,’ you belly-robbin’ son of a 
bitch!” the Old Man screamed down through 
the opening. ‘I’m comin’ right down through 
this hole and when I get there you’re going t’ 
know it!’ You could hear the pans below rattle 
when the Old Man let out that screech. 

“Well, sir, that cook was topside with a 
steamin’ mug 0’ coffee before the walking-beam 
had time to nod more’n twice and the passen- 
gers, who’d been hangin’ on the deck below and 
lookin’ worried, like t’ died of laughter. Even 
the old Anderson seemed t’ be impressed by the 
skipper’s beller and went right ahead and but- 
ted her way through the pass with no more 
trouble.” 

~The Eliza Anderson wasn’t the first West 
Coast steamboat, but she is numbered among 
the pioneers. There had been the little Hud- 
son’s Bay side-wheeler Beaver, of course, ever 
since 1836, when she crossed a couple of oceans 
from the Thames to the Columbia and went to 
work trading and surveying for the company 
from Fort Vancouver to Alaska. 
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CANADIAN PIONEER. The Hudson’s Bay Company’s steamer Beaver was built on the Thames in 1835; 


sailed around Cape Horn to trade for furs in the Northwest and gain fame as the West Coast’s first steam- 
powered vessel. 


The Beaver was well named, for she de- 
voured 40 or 50 cords of wood a day to feed her 
75-horsepower side-lever engines, but in later 
years she received several sets of new boilers 
and dispensed with the heavy battery of brass 
cannon which she carried for self-protection 
in her adventurous youth. This increased her 
speed, reduced her fuel consumption and kept 
her working profitably at many trades for more 
than half a century. When she drove ashore 
off Vancouver, B.C., in 1888 and, after lying 
aground for four years was swept off and sunk 
in deep water, she was mourned as a true pio- 
neer. 

There were other American steamboats be- 
fore the Eliza Anderson too, but few of them 
operated at a profit and so were short lived. 
Down on San Francisco Bay a diminutive side- 
wheeler named Sitka was assembled from parts 
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shipped down from Russian Alaska. She went 
into service, of sorts, on the Sacramento River 
late in 1847. She was less than 40 feet long and 
so narrow that when anyone leaned on her rail 
it lifted her opposite paddle wheel out of the 
water. She was also slow, it being reported that 
an ox team beat her schedule by four days on 
the downstream run. | 

By 1849 the Gold Rush had brought more 
mature steamboats to the profitable California 
routes, many of them from the East Coast by 
way of Cape Horn. 

The first Oregon steamboat was also a side- 
wheeler; also undersized and leisurely of gait. 
The 90-foot Columbia, built at Upper Astoria 
in 1850, dawdled fussily over every inch of 
the way between Astoria and Portland on her 
maiden voyage. The 98-mile voyage consumed 
27 hours, but her passengers didn’t know that 


39 years later the mighty Telephone would be 
making the run in a little over five hours. They 
were thrilled at the progress that had come to 
the far Northwest and, at $25.00 per passenger 
and ton of freight, the Columbia made a profit 
for a few months until the much bigger and 
faster Lot Whitcomb came down from Milwau- 
kee to take over the river trade. Then the 
Columbia’s little French-built engines retired 
modestly to a shoreside factory; her hull was 
swept out to sea in a spring freshet and lost to 
history. 

The Lot Whitcomb, a handsome 160-footer, 
was sold to the California Steam Navigation 
Company in 1854. As the Annie Abernathy she 
steamed for many years between San Francisco 
and Sacramento. 

In 1853 the side-wheel steamboat Fairy ar- 
rived to join the plodding Beaver on Puget 
Sound. Rather too small and much too unsea- 
worthy to make an ocean voyage, she had come 
up from San Francisco on the lumber bark 
Sarah Warren. Safe inside the Sound, her skip- 
per had her hoisted overside, loaded her with 
passengers and went chugging off toward the 
territorial capital, Olympia. Upon her arrival 
the territory’s only newspaper, the Columbian 
reported, “We take great satisfaction in an- 
nouncing the arrival at our wharf on Monday 
night last the steamer Fairy, D. J. Gove, master. 
The firing of cannon proclaimed her appearance 
and brought the populace en masse to the bay 
side to behold the welcome little beauty.” 

The little beauty boldly attempted a sched- 
uled run between Olympia and Seattle, but she 
didn’t do well. When she rounded Alki Point 
at the entrance to Seattle’s harbor she always 
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LOT WHITCOMB, 160-foot side-wheeler built at Mil- 
waukee, Oregon, was the first successful Columbia 
River steamboat. In later years she plied the Sacra- 
mento River as the Annie Abernathy. 
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The diminutive Fairy was the first American steamer 
to ply the waters of Puget Sound. A pioneer mother 
who spread a feather bed on the Fairy’s cabin deck 
recorded that when her children were tucked in there 
was no room for other passengers to walk about. 


lay over on her side and spun one paddle wheel 
in thin air. This distressed the passengers, who 
felt that 20 cents a mile was a stiff price to pay 
for being scared half to death. 


She was soon sold to a Mr. A. B. Rabbeson, 
who placed her on a more sheltered route be- 
tween Olympia and Steilacoom. Rabbeson, a 
sawmill operator, was known to the Puget 
Sound Indians as the strongest man in the 
world. Once when a crowd of them stood 
around gawking at his mill and interfering with 
work, he invited a dozen of them to roll a huge 
Douglas fir log onto the carriage. They couldn’t 
budge it, so Rabbeson took a cant-hook and 
moved the log into place all by himself. Un- 
familiar with the principles of leverage, the 
savages departed in great haste, convinced that 
this skookum fellow could toss them clear across 
the salt chuck if he took the notion. 

Under Rabbeson’s ownership the Fairy was 
never bothered by Indians. Her doom came at 
the hands of an engineer who forgot to keep a 
weather eye on the water glass. She blew up 
spectacularly at Steilacoom in 1857, ironically 
scalding or otherwise wounding everyone 
aboard except the erring engineer. 

Shortly thereafter Major Tompkins waddled 
on the scene. An iron hundred-foot propeller 
steamer, the Major Tompkins had made it 
around from Philadelphia under her own steam, 
although it was said cabin boys grew grey- 
headed and became master mariners on the 
voyage. It took her three weeks just to get from 
San Francisco to Seattle. 
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The Tompkins wasn’t the sort of ship to be 
taken seriously and the settlers called her 
Pumpkins because she was broad in the beam 
and round of stern. She provided international 
passenger, freight and mail service between 
Olympia, Victoria and way ports, albeit slowly 
and quite briefly. With one of her owners, Capt. 
James Hunt, in command, the Pumpkins left 
Olympia on February 8, 1855, for the 150-mile 
run to Victoria. Three days later she was wal-. 
lowing about in a squall somewhere in the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca. Capt. Hunt decided 
that if he was ever going to get to Victoria he 
must be pretty near there already, so he turned 
the Pumpkins hard to starboard and headed her 
toward where Esquimalt should have been. 


Capt. Hunt had underestimated his vessel’s 
capacity for going slow. The Pumpkins was 
soon banging herself to pieces on the rocks south 
of the Victoria harbor entrance. The passengers 
and crew jumped ashore as their ship fell apart 
and walked the rest of the way to Victoria. The 
next morning the Beaver delivered the Amer- 
ican passengers safely home again. 


In 1857 the owners of the late Pumpkins, 
Capt. Hunt and Jack Scranton, brought the big 
wooden propeller Constitution up from San 
Francisco, but there was room on the beamy 
180-footer for the whole white population of 
Washington territory, with a fair percentage of 
the Indians thrown in. Furthermore, her en- 
gines required even more fuel than the Beaver’s. 
The Constitution soon went back to California, 


ELIZA WAS A TOUGH OLD LADY. 
The historic Eliza Anderson moved 
slowly but made money fast. A 140- 
foot side-wheeler of 276 tons, she was 
built by Samuel Farnum at Portland; 
was launched November 27, 1858. She 
ended her days in Alaskan waters 40 
years later. The upper photos show 
her stranded and slowly falling apart 
at Dutch Harbor. 


WATER LINK IN A TRANS-CONTINENTAL RAILWAY. An early Pacific Northwest side-wheeler was 
the huge iron railroad ferry Tacoma, built at Portland in 1884. From that date until 1916 she shuttled North- 
ern Pacific trains across the Columbia River between Kalama, Washington, and Goble, on the Oregon side. 
Her 334-foot hull was provided with a double set of tracks .. . enough to handle a complete passenger train. 
In later years she operated on Puget Sound, was converted to a barge and wrecked in 1950. 


When the river flooded out the N.P.’s Goble branch in 1894 the railroad ran the Tacoma from Kelso up to 
Portland to keep the trains running to Seattle. It was no easy job squeezing her cumbersome bulk through 


the open draws of the Willamette bridges, but she made it every day until the flood subsided and normal 


service was resumed. 


had her expensive engines torn out, and became 
a lumber carrying barkentine. 

Hunt and Scranton went to the other ex- 
treme for a while, trying to carry the mail to 
Canada with a tiny side-wheeler named Water 


Lily. She was less than 50 feet long and so 
slow that pre-school-age Indian children em- 
barrassed her skipper by swimming in circles 
around her while she was steaming at full 
speed. 


That’s when the Eliza Anderson came north. 
The Wright Brothers had taken over the Vic- 
toria mail contract from Hunt and Scranton 
and they found in the Anderson a boat that was 
just right; neither too big nor too small. Fur- 
thermore, she was a crotchety old lady who 
never backed away from a fight. That was a 
good trait, because she was to be involved in 
plenty of scraps. 


People were willing to pay $20.00 for the 
one-way trip from Olympia to Victoria; freight 
went at from $5.00 to $10.00 a ton, and there 
was a $36,000 a year government mail subsidy. 
It was observed by envious steamboat men that 
the Anderson steamed slower and made money 
faster than any other boat in history. Soon 
other boats began flocking up from the Colum- 
bia River and San Francisco Bay for a share 
of the loot. 

The side-wheeler Enterprise was first to try 
her luck. She was faster than the Anderson and 
made things lively for her until a rate war 
settled the issue. When fares dropped from 
$20.00 to 50¢ the owners of the Enterprise gave 
up. They sold their steamer to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, who tore her fast engine out and 
sold it to the Wright Brothers, who installed it 
in the Anderson. The old girl had torn the heart 
out of her first rival. 
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| THE OLD ELIZA ANDERSON AT LAST A TOTAL WRECK, 


Steamer Eliza Anderson, after an interesting career of forty years, is at last a total wreck. During a terrible 

% storm early in March she broke from her anchorage at Dutch Harbor and went ashore before any assistance could be 

: given her. She is now lying on her side, with the tide ebbing and flowing through several Jagged holes in her bottom. 

She will slowly and surely goto pieces. The news of the Anderson’s wreck was brought to Seattle by the steamer Bertha, 

o which is the latest arrival from Dutch Harbor. The wreck in the far north Ss a fitting end to the old steamer, which 
has several times been rescued from the boneyard and put back into commission. 


The Eliza Anderson was abandoned by her passengers at Dutch Harbor during the Klondike excitement last sum- 
mer. Her trip up the Coast was a series of disasters. At times the passengers were compelled to work for hours at 
$ a stretch to keep the steamer afloat. Her machinery broke down and she ran outof coal. She had eighty-six prospective 
Klondikers aboard, and was accompanied by the stern-wheél steamer,,W. K. Merwin, -which was to take the expedition 
$ from St. Michael to Dawson. 
The passengers refused to leave Dutch Harbor on the Eliza, so the steamer was abandoned, ; 
Until the storm early in March the, Anderson has been at anchor in the harbor. The storm was a heavy one, and 
* she strained at her anchor for several days, Suddenly the thain snapped, and she went a te past the United States cut- 
ter Bear, a number of whose officers witnessed the wreck. 3 o : 
The Anderson was a side-wheeler of the old type, 275 gross tons, 144 feet length, 25 -Heam and ani 8-foot hold.’ 
The Eliza Anderson was launched at Portland in 1858, and was the lowest pressure steamer on the Columbia. She 
* came to the Sound in 1859, and for a slow-running boat made an amount of money that was marvelous, For several ‘ 
3 years she ran between Seattle and Victoria, carrying a full list of passengers at $15 each. For ,years she piled up a 5. 
(+ profit of many thousands of dollars for her owners. 
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Similar bad luck befell the Josie McNear, 
Alexandria, Wilson G. Hunt and even the fabu- 
lous New World, which had sailed around Cape 
Horn as a pirate and was twice as fast as the 
Anderson, even with the Enterprise’s engine. 
The Wrights had a big bankroll and the mail 
subsidy. The boats that couldn’t be fought off 
were bought off, and the Anderson reigned 
supreme for more than a decade. 

Years later, after she had been long sup- 
planted by more modern craft, the Anderson 
entered another all-out scrap. The Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation Company had, by 1884, 
cornered the Columbia River steamboat trade 
and was fast taking over on Puget Sound. 
Genial Capt. Tom Wright sniffed the scent of 
battle, had the Anderson pulled off the mud 
flats, pumped her out and declared war on the 
O.R.&N. He placed the old girl on the Victoria 
run with fares at $1.00. 

The Oregon monopoly knew how to fight 
too. They assigned the fast side-wheeler George 
E. Starr to run alongside the Anderson and keep 
her company wherever she went, then spurt 
ahead to glean all the passengers from the 
shoreside wharves. When this failed to discour- 
age Captain Tom and the old Anderson, she was 
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seized by the collector of customs at Port Town- 
send, Herbert Beecher. The collector was the 
son of the noted divine, Thomas Ward Beecher, 
but he didn’t much take after his father. He 
had served as freight clerk and bouncer on 
various Sound boats of the O.R.&N.; was known 
as a man who valued a dollar only slightly less 
than his own right eye. (The San Francisco 
Chronicle, in 1886, observed that the only pos- 
sible excuse for his appointment as an agent 
of the U.S. Treasury was the old adage that it 
takes a thief to catch a thief.) 

Beecher’s charge against the Anderson and 
Captain Tom was “smuggling Chinese into the 
United States from Canada,” a highly unpopu- 
lar activity in those days. The charge was 
doubtless trumped up for the occasion, but it 
broke Captain Tom’s heart and bank account 
and he sold the Anderson to the Washington 
Steamboat Company. 

Under their house-flag, the old girl caught 
up with the George E. Starr one foggy night off 
Whidbey Island. The two paddlers were on 
converging courses and the faster Starr pranced 
cockily alongside the old lady as they entered 


a heavy fog bank where there were no wit- 
nesses. 
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SEATTLE SKYLINE, 1870. The Alida tied up in the center of downtown Seattle in the 1870’s. The domed 
building on the hill was the territorial University of Washington, site of the present Olympic Hotel. The 115- 
foot Alida was built at Olympia in 1869. She was burned up by a forest fire while moored along shore near 


Gig Harbor in 1890. 


Only the old lady emerged. Under cover of 
the fog she had turned on the infuriating Starr 
and almost butted that ungallant rival to death. 
The poor George E. Starr had to be towed into 
Seattle for repairs and there were endless law- 
suits as to whether the ramming had been the 
idea of the Eliza Anderson’s skipper or whether 
she had thought it up for herself. 

It may easily have been the Anderson’s own 
idea, for she had a way of taking violent dis- 
likes to other vessels. By 1897 she was old and 
creaky, but the Alaska Gold Rush was on, and 
anything that floated was pressed into service. 
The Anderson was still more or less afloat, so 
was loaded with freight and passengers and 
sent to Nome. On the way she stopped off at 
Comox, B.C., where the last Donald McKay 
clipper, Glory of the Seas lay at anchor. The 
beamy old lady took an instant dislike to the 
sea beauty. Ignoring all efforts of the engineer 
to stop her and of the mate to steer her, she 
veered off her course and spitefully butted the 
Glory of the Seas. The clipper had an oak hull, 
from which the ancient side-wheeler bounced, 


badly bruised. on the bea SAE SES Bese 


She got as far as Unalaska, in the Aleutians, 
but there she ran out of coal and was deserted 
by her passengers and crew. There the ornery 
old lady gradually fell apart and was buried by 
sea and sand. She had outlasted most of her 
contemporaries, even such gallant fighters as 
the New World. 

The New World had only lost one fight in 
her career, and that was when she tangled with 
the old Anderson on Puget Sound. The New 
World was a beauty; a 225-foot side-wheeler 
with a giant walking-beam engine that could 
reel off 20 miles an hour. She was built at 
New York in 1850 for the Hudson River passen- 
ger trade, but her owner, William Brown, ran 
into debt before she was ready to start making 
money for him. She was seized by the courts 
and sheriff’s deputies placed aboard. 

Her resourceful skipper, Capt. Ned Wake- 
man, had her secretly fueled and stored for a 
long voyage. Then he treated the sheriff’s men 
to enough whiskey to thoroughly befuddle 
them, cut the mooring lines and headed for 
Cape Horn. The drunken deputies were dumped 
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STEAMBOAT ’ROUND THE HORN. Built for the 
Hudson River trade, the fast New World rounded Cape 
Horn to run the Sacramento in gold rush days. 

The side-wheeler Enterprise, following a fatal steam- 
line explosion on the Sacramento River, migrated to 
Puget Sound to try her luck in opposition to the Eliza 
Anderson. She. was driven off after a short but bitter 
rate war. 


EARLY COLUMBIA RIVER STEAMER MULTNOMAH 
had spark arrestor on stack to avoid setting fire to 
riverside hay stacks. 
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After being chased by a British frigate off 
Rio, beset by yellow fever, interned in Peru 
and stormed by United States deputy marshals 
in Panama, the New World took aboard several 
hundred well-heeled gold seekers who wanted 
to get to California. They paid enough in fares 
to lift the libel from the ship, helped Wakeman 
chase the marshals away, and sailed happily 
through the Golden Gate on July 11, 1850. 

Soon the New World was top boat on the 
San Francisco-Sacramento run. She was fast— 
she could make it in five and a half hours—and 
she set a wonderful table. “You et all the way 
from Rio Vista to San Francisco, and only a 
dollar” is the nostalgic memory of her patrons. 
The New World’s speed was seldom equalled 
by other California river boats, but many of 
them exploded their boilers trying. The Enter- 
prise, which like the New World, was later to 
tangle with the Anderson, had a narrow escape 
during the boiler-busting era on the Sacra- 
mento. She was racing with the Pearl when 
one of that packet’s boilers let go, drowning 
or scalding to death some sixty people. The 
Enterprise barely avoided the rain of broken 
iron, wood, glass and humanity which was the 
aftermath. 

It was wise to stay out of range of a fast 
packet’s boilers in those care-free days. 

The California Steam Navigation Company, 
which operated the New World, occupied the 
role of villain on the river runs out of San Fran- 
cisco, as did the Oregon Railroad and Naviga- 


BEAM ENGINE. Engine room 
scene on the side-wheeler Sac- 
ramento of the Southern Paci- 
fie’s San Francisco Bay ferry 
fleet. Built as the Newark, in 
1877, this big double-ender had 
the biggest paddle wheels of 
any ferry ... 42 feet in diam- 
eter. The assistant engineer in 
the foreground is valving by 
hand with the “Johnson - bar” 
in typical beam-engine style. 


tion Company in Oregon and Washington. Like- 
wise, numerous enterprising communities and 
firms sponsored vessels designed to “bust the 
monopoly.” One of these, the pet of the inde- 
pendent-minded citizens of Benicia, was the 
Washoe, a fast boat in her own right, but one 
which made the mistake of crowding the New 
World once too often. The New World reached 
the Benicia landing first, but the waterfront 
partisans refused to take her lines. 

While she jockeyed around in the stream 
the Washoe came puffing up and cut across her 
bows for the landing. Enraged, the New World’s 
pilot gave her four bells and a jingle and sailed 
her right through the Washoe. The independ- 
ent barely managed to wallow up on the muddy 
bank before she sank, where it was found that 
one of her passengers had been killed by flying 
wreckage. 

The New World’s master was indicted by 
the local grand jury, but something happened 
to the Washoe’s pilot, who was to have been the 
star witness for the prosecution. Then a grand 
juror got drunk and publicly announced that it 
had, for a considerable time, been his intention 
to see the New World’s pilot hung. The case 
was tossed out of court, but it was customary 
for Benicia citizens to take occasional pot-shots 
at the New World when she neared their village 
afterward. 

The unfortunate Washoe was rebuilt, but 
blew herself up soon afterward. The New 


LUXURY LINER OF THE 70’s. First fast and luxurious 
steamer on Puget Sound was the North Pacific which 
superceded the Eliza Anderson on the Olympia-Seattle- 
Victoria mail route. After a long career she ran aground 
in 1903, drifted off the beach and sank in the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca. Only her stern shows in the lower pic- 
ture, taken minutes before she made her final plunge. 
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THE IRON TWINS. True luxury came to the Northwest with the giant iron side-wheelers Alaskan, upper, 
and Olympian, lower right, pride of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company in the 1880’s. Built in the 
East for Henry Villard, financial genius of the OR&N, they lost money on Puget Sound, Columbia River 
and Alaska runs and both came to violent ends. The Alaskan was lost at sea with more than 30 of her crew 
drowned. The Olympian, attempting to make her way back to the East Coast in search of a profitable route, 


stranded in the Strait of Magellan in 1906. 


World hauled gold on the Columbia for the 
O. R. & N. for a while before tangling with the 
Eliza Anderson. The encounter with the old 
lady so unnerved her that she went back to 
California and settled down to a quiet life on 
the Vallejo ferry run. 

On Puget Sound, the Wright Brothers still 
led the field with their indomitable Eliza An- 
derson, but by 1869 the business had outgrown 
the boat; besides, they had lost the mail subsidy 
to the Starr Brothers and needed a bigger and 
faster boat to meet this government-underwrit- 
ten competition. They placed an order in New 
York for a handsome beam-engined side-wheel- 
er, the Olympia, which arrived on the Sound 
in December, 1869. 

The Starrs were carrying the mail in a poky 
little boat named the Alida, a 115-foot side- 
wheeler built at Olympia, and she was no match 
for the big, fast Olympia. One of the owners, 
E. A. Starr, having procured a gold-braided 
cap, gave himself the title of captain and as- 
sumed command of the Alida. It was a con- 
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stant source of frustration to him when the 


Olympia persisted in passing him up as if he 
were standing still. As a matter of fact, if the 
Alida was bucking an extra strong tide she 
frequently was standing still. Besides, she was 


too cranky to cross the strait safely; passengers — 


and freight had to be expensively transferred 
to another boat at Port Townsend for the final 
run to Victoria. 

When the Starrs sponsoned out the Alida’s 
hull to increase her stability it made her even 
slower. In desperation, they placed an order 
for a speedy paddler to rival the Olympia. Their 
new boat, the North Pacific, was built at San 
Francisco and delivered in the summer of 1871. 

A few days later the North Pacific and 
Olympia engaged in an epic steamboat race. 
The official course was between Victoria and 
Port Townsend and the North Pacific knifed 
across the line three minutes ahead of the 
Olympia. The bets were paid off there, a great 
deal of Canadian and American currency chang- 
ing hands in the process, but the unofficial race 


continued up the Sound to Olympia. The Olym-_ 


pia’s extra horsepower paid off on the long pull 
and she was first in at Percival’s Dock. 

The race was thus inconclusive, but the 
Starrs and the Wrights agreed on one thing: 
Puget Sound couldn’t support two steamers the 
size of the Olympia and North Pacific. One of 
them had to go. Finally the rival owners agreed 
to a two-party auction. The one that bid the 
highest subsidy to the other would keep the 
Sound mail run. After many bids, Capt. Starr 
offered the Wrights $18,000 a year to do their 
steamboating somewhere else. This they ac- 
cepted. The North Pacific took the mail con- 
tract; the Olympia paddled down the coast to 
San Francisco. There the California Steam peo- 
ple paid her another comfortable subsidy not 


to run. For years she lay at her dock doing 
nothing and making more money than most 
honest, hard-working steamboats. 

In 1878 the Olympia sailed north again and 
was sold to the Hudson’s Bay Company for the 
Victoria-New Westminster route. The follow- 
ing year she was sold, with the rest of the 
Hudson’s Bay passenger fleet, to Canadian 
Pacific Navigation Company. Her name was 
changed to Princess Louise and she helped form 
the nucleus of the great CPR fleet of inland 
and coastal steamships. 


By the 1880’s the side-wheeler still reigned 
supreme on most West Coast inland waterways. 
The only trend had been toward increased 
speed and increased luxury. It came to Cali- 
fornia with East Coast boats like the New World 
and Wilson G. Hunt, reaching a peak in 1860 
with the launching of the beautiful Chrysopolis. 
Her cabins were visions of red plush and gilt 
Victorian elegance and her mighty beam engine 
enabled her to beat the New World’s record 
between Sacramento and San Francisco. The 
record of the Chrysopolis still stands. 

It takes wealthy monopolies to finance that 
kind of luxury. The Chrysopolis was built for 
the California Steam Navigation Company. The 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company 
brought its counterpart to the Northwest. Their 
giant iron sisters, Alaskan and Olympian were 


Above, the Olympia’s bulk is shown graphically as she lies at her Seattle wharf transferring freight from 
the stern-wheeler Emma Hayward. The Hayward, another OR&N boat from the Columbia River, was con- 
sidered a big inland steamboat in her own right, but she looks small beside the beamy side-wheeler. 


HANDSOME JAMES M. DONAHUE, below, was built by William Collyer in 1875 to replace Antelope on 
cross-Bay route between San Francisco and terminus of Peter Donahue’s San Francisco & North Pacific 
Railroad. She saw only limited service after 1907; ended her days as a bait barge at Point San Quentin. 
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near twins. The Olympian, built at Wilmington, 
Delaware, in 1883, was 262 feet long. The Alas- 
kan, built at Chester, Pennsylvania, the same 
year, was a little bigger .. . by 14 feet and 300 
tons, but they were alike in their 200-foot long 
grand saloons with ankle-deep carpets, brass 
cuspidors and ornately framed oil paintings. 
Their dining halls were finer than any ashore, 
their spotless staterooms were equipped with 
brass beds instead of bunks and running water 
instead of crockery pitchers. Crystal lamps 
gleamed with electric bulbs and there were 
electric call-bells to summon stewards whose 
uniforms gleamed with innumerable brass but- 
tons. Prostitutes who would have done credit 
to the finest San Francisco night boats rode the 
Olympian and Alaskan. 

Everything about them was done with a> 
flourish. When their mellow whistle - blasts 
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echoed from the yellow cliffs above Port Town- 
send, a shining cabriolet, drawn by a sleek 
trotter clattered onto the wharf. As the steamer 
drew alongside in the thunder of reversed pad- 
dle-buckets, her master, awesome in blue and 
gold and muttonchop whiskers, stepped briskly 
ashore to be driven in solitary grandeur to the 
custom house on the hill for his steamer’s clear- 
ance. In a few minutes he would come whirling 
back to the dock, apparently oblivious to the 
admiring eyes of hundreds of passengers. 


The interim was passed pleasantly, with the 
low-class girls in the waterfront dives ashore 
hurling insults from upstairs windows at the 
high-class girls on the steamer’s decks, who 
disdainfully ignored them. Last minute passen- 
gers threw their carpet bags to deckhands and 
made wild leaps for the steamer’s deck. Then 
the whistle roared, the walking-beam began its 
ponderous rhythm and the steamer thundered 
out of Townsend Bay. 


THERE WAS NO LOAD-LIMIT ON THE YOSEMITE. 
The big Yosemite could carry quite a crowd. On the 
left she’s pictured carrying an excursion from Seattle 
to Olympia. On the right she is seen listing a bit as she 
carries most of the University of Washington out to 
see the 1908 arrival of the Pacific Fleet in Elliott Bay. 
At the lower left she’s pictured at her final resting place 
off Port Orchard Narrows. 
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The Olympian and Alaskan were thrilling 
to look at or to ride on, but they didn’t pay their 
way. The Olympian was tried on the Alaska 
run, but even the sheltered inside passage shook 
her up so badly that she was never quite the 
same again. The big company tried them on 
the Portland-Astoria run (they drew too much 
water to try getting further up the Columbia), 
but they didn’t catch on. The Olympian had a 
few days of useful employment in January, 
1886, when the Columbia froze solid and snow 
drifts covered the rail line along the bank. The 
big iron ship was put to work as an ice-breaker, 
clearing a path for the wooden river boats from 
the Cascades to Astoria. 

In 1888 the O.'R. & N. bowed to the inevit- 
able and brought out an Oregon-built side- 
wheeler that ran the iron sisters off the lower 
river route. The T. J. Potter was a mongrel, 
but a highly successful one. The slim racing 
hull was built at Portland; then the upper 
works of the stern-wheeler Wide West were 
added. The Wide West had been a luxury boat, 
but her old cabins were refurnished to the new 
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NOT ALL THE SIDE-WHEELERS were big and grand. 
The 78-ton Alki, built at Seattle for Capt. M. D. McCall, 
spent most of her career towing, freighting and carry- 
ing passengers on the Snohomish and Skagit Rivers 
and across the Sound to Utsalady. In 1903 she was 
rebuilt at Bremerton as a ferry, but was abandoned 
soon afterward. 


standard. A divided staircase curved from the 
lower deck to the grand saloon. At the head 
of the stairs hung the biggest mirror in the 
whole Northwest. She was a gaudy boat, was 
the T. J. Potter, from her Wilton carpets to her 
fretwork paddle-boxes that looked like gargan- 
tuan lace doilies. 

The Potter ran the wheels off the big iron 
twins and so did Capt. Scott’s rival boat, the 
fabulous stern-wheeler Telephone. The Olym- 
pian tried to return to the East Coast, but ran 
ashore in the Strait of Magellan. The Alaskan 
headed for San Francisco and ran into a storm 
off Cape Blanco. She fell apart as if she had 
been made of playing cards instead of iron 


‘plates and more than 30 of her crew died with 


her. . 
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RIVER BOAT ON SALT WATER. With paddle-wheels stopped, the Idaho glides in toward her dock on a 
placid, misty Puget Sound morning. A side-wheeler of 278 tons, 147 feet in length, the Idaho was built at the 
Upper Cascades in 1860; ran the middle river until 1881, when Capt. Jim Troup took her over the Cascades 
and up the coast for the OR&N’s Puget Sound service. She ended her days on the Seattle-Port Townsend- 
Hood Canal run in 1899. Capt. Everett B. Coffin, later master of the Flyer and Tacoma served his steam- 
boating apprenticeship aboard her on that route. 


POLLY SERVED THE RUSSIAN NAVY. Once a Rus- 
sian gunboat in Alaska, the Politkofsky sailed Puget 
Sound waters for a generation as a tug and passenger 
carrier. In 1897 she was converted to a barge, towed to 
Nome by the tug Richard Holyoke and ended her long 
life there about 1905. 
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STEAMBOAT GOTHIC. Fancy fretwork and ginger- 
bread trim were essential to any self-respecting river 
boat of the 1860’s. The Idaho had her share of trim- 
mings, but she lacked the crowning glory of a walking- 
beam, which was standard for most side-wheelers of 
her day. Her wheels were driven independently by a 
pair of horizontal 16 x 60 inch engines. 


SHE SERVED HUMANITY. The Idaho’s engines were 
removed in 1899 and the old boat was purchased by Dr. 
Alexander De Soto, who moored her at the foot of 
Marion Street as Seattle’s first mission hospital for 
the poor. 


After the Potter had run the Olympian and 
Alaskan off the lower river she went to Puget 
Sound to give the O. R. & N. a toe-hold there, 
but she was a river boat and salt water naviga- 
tion brought out the worst in her. Her 30-foot 
side wheels gave her mighty traction on the 
smooth Columbia, but when the Sound kicked 
up, the huge wheels worked against each other; 
with the slim hull rolling helplessly between. 
First one wheel would dig deeper and deeper 
into the water while the other whirled in thin 
air and salt spray until its turn came to hoist 
its mate. 

It wasn’t so bad when the passengers be- 
came unanimously seasick, but on a brisk day 
the captain and crew were likely to join them. 
The Potter went back to the Columbia where 
she belonged, but not until she had out-raced 
the fastest boats on the Sound and had a gilt 


broom lashed to her masthead for the return 
trip. She could never quite nose out her rival, 
the Telephone, but she could push her hard 
until 1901, when her old hull wore out and a 
heavier one was built under the old Wide West’s 
superstructure. She lasted another 20 years 
after that, until 1921. Then she was abandoned, 
but the remains of her stout timbers can still 
be seen on the river bank near Astoria. 

They are all that is left of a boat that was 


once a way of life and a vision of beauty on the 
Columbia. 
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The New World was gone before the Potter 
arrived on the scene, so they never raced, nor 
did she tangle with another fast-stepping pad- 
dler from San Francisco, the Yosemite, which 
was catering to the luxury trade in Canada, 
flying the house flag of the Canadian Pacific. 

Built in the 1860’s for the California Steam 
Navigation Company, the Yosemite was run- 
ning-mate of the slim Chrysopolis on the Sacra- 
mento route. In October, 1865, the Yosemite 
swung away from the Rio Vista landing a bit 
behind schedule. Her huge side-wheels made 
one slow turn and then she was blotted out 
in a mass of fire and steam. Her starboard 
boiler had exploded, smashing the forward su- 
perstructure and filling the air with flame and 
live steam. The freight deck collapsed under a 
ton of gold and silver and 55 people died. The 
Chrysopolis, bound upriver, carried many of 
the dead and wounded to Sacramento. The 
toliing of her bell gave advance warning, for 
such tragedies were an old story on the river, 
and the people of Sacramento were ready to 
help the maimed and bury the dead. 

It was pointed out that her boilers were 
made of British iron, which probably explained 
their weakness, so when she was rebuilt, new 
ones of good American steel were installed. In 
1883 the Yosemite was sold to the Canadian 
Pacific, which was as powerful in its province 
as were California Steam and the O. R. & N. 
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in theirs. In this service she was operated with 
true British decorum, but in 1906 she returned 
to American registry and began a life of gay 
abandon. 

The Puget Sound Excursion Company had 
her towed from Victoria to Eagle Harbor, where 
she was overhauled and pronounced fit to carry 
1,500 excursionists. She frequently packed at 
least that many aboard, along with brass bands, 
oceans of beer and thousands of hard boiled 
eggs. 

On a bright August day in 1907 she was en- 
gaged in hauling Odd Fellows and their ladies 
from Seattle to Wilson Park, where the lodge 
was holding a clambake and picnic. Returning 
to Seattle at noon, she headed into her slip 
briskly. At the proper moment Capt. Grant 
rang the engine room for full astern. Instead, 
the engineer gave him full speed ahead. The 
big paddler rammed her way some thirty feet 
into the center of Seattle’s Railroad Avenue 
(now Alaskan Way), scattering pedestrians and 
overturning a dray and its puzzled horse. 

Captain Grant was beside himself. “A man 
can live down rammin’ a rock, a sand bar or 
another boat,” he bellowed, “but how in hell 
am I ever gonna explain collidin’ with a blasted 
dray-horse?” 

The ship’s band, however, was imperturb- 
able. As the Yosemite backed slowly out of the 
crater she had made in Seattle’s waterfront. 


PADDLE-WHEELS ON BELLINGHAM BAY. A busy scene at Bellingham Bay in 1902 shows the North 
Pacific coming in for a landing, the Sehome at the pierhead of the Whatcom dock and the little Nooksack 
River boats Triumph and Advance alongside. The 192-foot Sehome was built at The Dalles as the stern- 
wheeler Mountain Queen with engines from the wrecked Daisy Ainsworth. Served on the middle river from 
1877 to 1887, was rebuilt in 1889 for service on the Sound, then transferred to San Francisco, where she 
served the Monticello Steamboat Company until 1918, when she was rammed and sunk by the General 
Frisbie. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE GEORGE E. STARR. 
Flying the Starr houseflag, the George E. Starr is pic- 
tured above in her days of fame as a fast Puget Sound 
packet. Built at Seattle in 1879, the 148-foot Starr is 
shown (lower right) on the ways at J. F. T. Mitchell’s 
shipyard and as an abandoned hulk 44 years later in 
Lake Union. Her first picture was taken in 1879, her 
| last in 1923. 

Her last years were spent in the service of the Black 
} Ball Line under the command of Capt. ‘“Yingle-Bell 
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Yohnnie’”’ Hanson, who got his nickname on the Starr. 

In her old age she frequently developed a list which 
caused one paddle-wheel to lift out of the water. A cart, 
loaded with two or three tons of old anchor chain was 
kept at the bow to be pushed to the proper side to 
counteract this weakness. Capt. Hanson’s instructions 
to all deckhands on the old Starr were “When I yingle 
the bell, you move the car.” 


the band loudly played a favorite tune of the 
day, “Walked Right In and Turned Around and 
Walked Right Out Again.” 
| The following year the Yosemite became a 
floating Madison Square Garden of sorts. After 
dodging the sheriffs of three counties—King, 
| Snohomish and Island, a couple of pugilists 
| named “Australian Dick” Cullen and “Kid” 
Scaler of Spokane fought 20 rounds to a draw 
on the Yosemite’s freight deck while she 
steamed in circles at the intersection of the 
three counties off the south point of Whidbey 
Island. Some 300 “sports” wearing pink shirts, 
derbies and cigars yelled their approval of “one 
of the greatest fights ever held in the North- 
west, on land or sea.” 

Boxing was illegal and the law had harried 
the fighters and their fans up and down the 
beaches until the Yosemite came to the rescue. 
After Capt. Grant’s binoculars had swept the 
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GRAND LADY OF THE NORTHWEST. Speed queen 
of Puget Sound and the Columbia River was the elegant 
O.R.&N. side-wheeler T. J. Potter built at Portland in 
1888 under the supervision of Capt. Jim Troup. After a 
season on the Portland-Ilwaco run, she was sent to the 
Sound for the Olympia-Seattle route, where her unstable 
habits caused great distress to her passengers, although 
she beat the famous Bailey Gatzert and set a new speed 
record of 82 minutes from Tacoma to Seattle. 


landing points at Richmond Beach, Edmonds 
and Everett and the steamer Whidby, coming 
out of Everett harbor, had been hailed for a 
possible “live one,” the skipper headed offshore 
and announced, ‘We are now in the waters of 
the United States and no blamed county sheriff 
dares t’ lay a hand on us. Let ’er go!” 
Following the 20-round fight there was no 
effete show of good sportsmanship on the part 
of the fighters. “It’s a draw,” crowed the bat- 
tered Scaler, who had been the under dog. 
“Yes, a draw, you Dago, and you're lucky to 
get it,’ Cullen shrieked, attempting to fracture 
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the Kid’s skull with a water bucket. Partisans 
interfered and there were numerous amateur 
bouts here and there about the decks as the . 
Yosemite steamed back to Seattle. But every- 
one had a wonderful time. 


The Yosemite went everywhere; on rho- 
dodendron excursions to Port Townsend and 
brewery-visiting excursions to Olympia. She 
carried the whole University of Washington 
student body out to visit the United States fleet 
when it visited Seattle in 1908, and she carried 
thousands of Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
visitors on moonlight excursions in 1909. On 
one of them, in mid-July, she ended her long 
and colorful career in a most spectacular man- 
ner. Returning from an excursion to Bremer- 
ton, she suddenly veered from her course and 
piled up on the rocks at full speed. By the time 
the engine room received a stop signal the engi- 


neers were splashing about in several feet of 


water. 
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THIS LITTLE STEAMER WENT EVERYWHERE. Another steamer that worked the water routes of 
Oregon, Washington, California and British Columbia was the Ocean Wave, built at Portland in 1891 for 
the narrow-gauge Ilwaco Railway. Brought to the Sound in 1898, she ran between Seattle and Vancouver 
until the following year, when she was purchased by the Santa Fe Railway to connect its Richmond terminal 
with San Francisco. After a thorough rebuilding and overhaul, she carried the first through passengers to 
the Santa Fe’s trans-continental line on July 6, 1900. She retired from this service in 1911, became a Sea 
Training Service receiving ship in World War I and ended her days as a waterfront restaurant in San Fran- 


cisco. 


Nobody was ever able to give a satisfactory 
explanation for the Yosemite’s sudden trip in- 
land, but there were many interesting conjec- 
tures. One story had it that Capt. Mike Edwards 
had been bribed by rival steamboat operators 
to put his ship on the beach; another that he 
wasn’t in the pilot house at all, but down below 
chasing a blonde around the social hall. The 
skipper testified that he had been on the job, 
but a freak current had taken the Yosemite by 
surprise. In any event, her long and colorful 
career was closed. She fell apart on the beach 
and, until a few years ago, her pilot house could 
still be seen by ferry passengers on the Seattle- 
Bremerton run. 

The Yosemite had almost outlived her era 
anyway. Side-wheels propelled Robert Fulton’s 
Clermont and they were out of date in the 20th 
century. The old Olympia, renamed Princess 
Louise, had been replaced by smart, triple-ex- 
pansion, propeller-driven Princess boats. The 
ancient North Pacific had hooted and groped 
her way onto Craven Rock off Marrowstone 
Point during a summer fog in 1903, drifted off 
with the tide and sunk in very deep water. 

The George E. Starr, one-time heckler of the 
Eliza Anderson was still running from Seattle 
to Bellingham, but she was no longer fast 


enough to bother her competitors. Waterfront 
wags had made up an insulting ditty about her: 
“Paddle, paddle, George E. Starr 
How we wonder where you are; 
You left Seattle at half past ten 
And you'll get to Bellingham God 
knows when.” 

On San Francisco Bay the slim Chrysopolis 
had long since grown fat and slow as the ferry 
steamer Oakland, and fast stern-wheelers had 
taken the gilded broom from the aging T. J. 
Potter on the Columbia. 

The stately old [daho, which had carried 
millions in gold for the O. R. & N. on the middle 
river run from the Cascades to The Dalles, was 
propped up with piling on the Seattle water- 
front, serving as a wayside mission and emer- 
gency hospital for down-and-outers, and the 
Sehome had left the down-Sound run to serve 
as a floating hotel for the homeless of the San 
Francisco earthquake. 

It might be said that the gaudy flamboyant 
day of the side-wheel steamboat ended when 
the Yosemite, with band playing and tourists 
shouting and her great wheels turning at 15 
knots, slammed herself on the beach at Port 
Orchard Narrows. 

Her passing was typical of her era. 
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STERN-WHEELER. The stern-wheeler Vashon makes 
her own waterfall as she steams between Seattle and 
Bremerton. Originally the City of Aberdeen, she was 
built on Grays Harbor in 1891 and was sent to Puget 
Sound the same year, where she operated on the Seattle- 
Olympia route for the S. Willey Navigation Company 
until 1904. Commanded by a colorful character known 
as “Hell-Roarin’ Jack,’ she was noted for impromptu 
races, during which anything flammable in the cargo 
was apt to be used as fuel. She once consumed several 
eases of choice bacon in a tussle with the Greyhound. 
As a result, she was almost worn out by 1907, but was 
completely rebuilt, given more powerful engines and 
renamed Vashon. Under her new name she ran between 
Seattle and Bremerton, in the excursion trade and on 
summer runs to a resort at Useless Bay. She was 
destroyed by fire at Anacortes in 1911. 
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STERN-WHEELERS 


The Columbia River was the breeding- 
ground of the West Coast stern-wheel steam- 
boat. From there the design spread to other 
inland waterways to largely supplant the tradi- 
tional side-wheeler. Instead of a single massive 
engine connected to twin wheels via its monu- 
mental walking-beam, the newer craft had two 
single-cylinder engines connected to the wheel 
aft by long connecting rods, or “pitmans.” A 
single boiler could feed steam to both engines; 
controls were placed amidships between them 
so one man could handle them. 

The stern-wheeler had many real advan- 
tages; those of the side-wheeler were mostly 
psychological. The side- wheel packets were 
more impressive to look at. Their graceful 
wheel-boxes brave in gilt paint and fretwork, 
their great walking-beams nodding in steamy 
grandeur, they were a sight to see. They had 
tradition behind them too, and tradition is hard 
to break with. Inventors had tried all sorts of 
propulsion methods before Robert Fulton hung 
side-wheels on the Clermont, but the Clermont 
was the first steamboat to win public accept- 
ance and earn profits. 

On the rivers of the East and Midwest the 
crack packets had always been side-wheelers 
and no one with the price of a first-class ticket 
would think of riding on anything else. A Mis- 
sissippi pilot was considered to be just one step 
from Skid Road when he descended from the 
baroque pilot house of a side-wheeler to that 
of a grubby stern-wheeler. 

Capt. John Ainsworth, late of the side- 
wheeler Lot Whitcomb, and the master boat 


builder of Milwaukee, Oregon, Jacob Kamm, . 


split with tradition when they built the Jennie 
Clark to replace the Whitcomb, which had been 


sold to the California Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. When the stern-wheel Jennie Clark was 
launched in 1855, Capt. Ainsworth found that 
he had what he’d been looking for. 

The side-wheelers had been hard to control 
in the swift water and tricky turns of the Co- 
lumbia river system. When they nosed into the 
bank to take on wayside passengers or freight 
the current often pushed them sideways onto 
the shore, grounding the inboard wheel in mud 
and reducing the pilot to complete frustration. 
The Jennie, with her big wheel and multiple 
rudders clear aft, had tremendous leverage and 
complete maneuverability. A side - wheeler 
which ran aground in fog or darkness (there 
were no lighted aids to navigation in those 
days) was almost always helpless. Unless a 
stern-wheeler managed to run aground while 
navigating in reverse, she could usually haul 
herself off quite simply, because her motive 
power was still out in deep water. 

Other advantages soon became apparent. On 
some of the narrow tributaries of the Columbia 
where the hairpin turns made ordinary naviga- 
tion impossible in anything bigger than an In- 
dian canoe, skippers found that they could 
steam nicely in reverse. Backing up, the boat 
had no choice but to follow its wheel, which led 
the way around the sharpest turns. Sometimes 
the pilot house windows were broken by the 
limbs of passing trees, but some remarkable 
inland voyages were made in this unorthodox 
manner. 

Then too, when thin sheet ice covered the 
river, the stern-wheelers could employ the same 
system, backing into it and swatting the ice out 
of the way with flailing paddle-buckets. 

The Jennie Clark was fast too, and could 
hold her own with any boat on the river. Before 
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“FLOATING PALACE” — 1871 MODEL. Built at Seattle in 1871 by J. F. T. Mitchell and M. M. Robbins for 
the Seattle-Olympia run, the 100-foot Zephyr of 161 tons was one of Puget Sound’s first stern-wheelers, 
classed, in her heyday as a “floating palace.” Capt. W. R. Ballard took her over in 1879 and continued her on 
the same route with the Messenger as running mate until 1887, when she was sold to the Tacoma Mill Com- 
pany as a tow boat. In 1907 she was sold to a Seattle junk dealer; burned on Ballard Spit the following year. 


long even the most conservative steamboat men 
had to admit that Johnny Ainsworth knew what 
he was talking about; the stern-wheeler was a 
mighty versatile boat. 

Stern-wheel steamboats had been running 
on San Francisco Bay and its tributaries a few 
years before the Jennie Clark appeared on the 
Columbia, but they had been relegated to the 
same humble role as their prototypes in the 
East; besides, they seemed to run into even 
more bad luck than the aristocratic side-wheel- 
ers. The Stockton exploded in 1853 on the same 
morning and stretch of river as the American 
Eagle. The little Belle had a minor explosion 
that killed only a couple of people; later snagged 
herself fatally. The Edward Everett was also 
snagged and sank. The Explorer hit a sandbar 
and fell apart. Most of the California stern- 
wheelers of the 1850’s were jerry-built craft of 
less than a hundred tons. Few of them were 
still in existence 10 years after their launching. 

Puget Sound didn’t see its first stern-wheel- 
er until 1858 and then but briefly. The big 
Julia Barclay was launched at Port Gamble on 
a flood of oratory and Blue Ruin whiskey, de- 
signed for the Fraser River, where a gold rush 
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was currently in progress. The rush had become 


a trickle by the time the Julia was in commis- 


sion and the Fraser couldn’t support her, so she 
was towed to the Columbia for the lower river 
run between Portland and the Cascades. Later 
she came back north again for a try at the 
Seattle-Victoria run, but the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca in winter is no place for a stern-wheeler. 
She did so badly that she hurried back to the 
Columbia, where she spent the remainder of a 
long and profitable career. 

The Julia’s poor showing on the strait run 
probably gave stern-wheel steamboating a set- 
back on Puget Sound. In any event, the breed 
didn’t catch on there until the 1870’s, about the 
time they began to make a name for themselves 
on the San Francisco bay and river routes. 

The Zephyr, built at Hammond’s yard in 
Seattle was the first to take over a major pas- 
senger route and stay with it. The Zephyr was 
built for James Robbins, Capt. Tom Wright’s 
father-in-law. Captain Tom skippered her on 
the Seattle-Olympia run. When the territorial 
legislature was in session she carried capacity 


loads of politicians and frontier lawyers to the 


capital city, with the result that she became 
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WESTERN STERN-WHEELERS: Left, top to bottom, 
Emma Hayward, Greyhound of Columbia River and 
Puget Sound fame, early San Francisco stern-wheeler 
Poco Tempo, Zephyr awaiting scrapping. Right, top to 


bott ers on the W. K. Merwin, Greyhound on 
| iron at Olympia, €x-Sacramento elta 


Queen, Red Collar steamer Sarah Dixon on the Colum- 
bia. 4 
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known as the wa-wa boat to canoe Indians of 
the Sound. Wa-wa means talk, and there was 
plenty of speechifying aboard the Zephyr. Any 
politician worth his salt could be heard a quar- 
ter of a mile against the wind and when Selu- 
cius Garfielde, the Golden-Tongued Orator of 
the territory took over the rostrum the Indians 
claimed they could hear him at Squaxon Island 
as soon as the Zephyr emerged from Pitt Pass- 
age, some nine miles distant. 

In later years she was operated by Capt. 
William Ballard, who used some of the profits 
she made for him to found a new town just 
north of Seattle. He modestly named the place 
Ballard. 

After retiring from the passenger trade, the 
Zephyr worked for a while as a, water boat in 
Tacoma harbor. She had “big “tanks installed 
and went trundling about pumping fresh water 
aboard the Cape Horn sailing ships which came 
to Tacoma for grain and lumber. After that she 
became a towboat for the Tacoma Mill Com- 
pany, a trade in which her oversize tanks were’ 
not needed and once led to disaster. 

The old Zephyr had puffed her way to Shel- 
ton where she was to pick up a raft of logs for 
the Tacoma mill, tied up to the city dock to wait 
for the tide and disgorged her crew, who headed 
for the bright lights of Shelton’s Railroad Ave- 
nue. Left behind was the junior deckhand, a 
Swede fresh from the logging camps. 


The fast and graceful Bailey Gatzert was complete to 
the last detail, ready to get up steam and paddle off on 
her trial run when she was launched from John Hol- 
land’s yard at Ballard in May of 1890. Many old-timers 
who have forgotten all the other steamboats remember 
the beautiful Bailey Gatzert, racing like a foam-tracked 
express between Seattle and Olympia, or sweeping 
grandly down the Columbia. 
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NOBODY EVER BEAT THE TELEPHONE. Although burned, wrecked and three times rebuilt, Capt. U. B. 
Scott’s graceful and gaudy stern-wheeler Telephone was a champion to the end. On the Portland-Astoria 
route she set an all-time speed record; was advertised as the fastest stern-wheeler in the world. Even in 
her old age, as a San Francisco Bay ferry for the Western Pacific Railway, she maintained her reputation for 
high-speed running and was in the habit of showing her heels to rival boats on the Oakland route. 


Above she’s pictured racing down the Willamette in her salad days as a crack White Collar packet of the 
1880’s; below as a railway ferry on San Francisco Bay shortly before her scrapping in 1918. 


“Hitch the hose to the hydrant on the dock 
and fill her tanks,” were Capt. Biz Burnham’s 
parting instructions to the deckhand. The hon- 
est Swede complied on a vast scale. Ignoring 
the Zephyr’s modest boiler tanks, he inserted 
the hose in the huge water boat tanks which 
filled most of the hull. Then, turning on the 
hydrant full blast, he departed toward the beck- 
oning red lantern in the window of a shanty- 
boat which had drifted into town quietly on the 
evening tide. 

When Capt. Burnham and his merry crew 
returned, hours later, their steamboat had dis- 
appeared—all but the tip of one stubby mast. 
The sinking of the Zephyr was easily explained, 
for the hose was still pumping water aboard the 
saturated craft. The deckhand never did return 
to fill in the details. Apparently he observed 
what had happened from afar and forthwith 
decided to return to logging as a career. 

The Zephyr was raised to continue hauling 
logs until 1907, when she was sold to a Seattle 
junkie and burned on the beach near her old 
skipper’s town of Ballard. In 1956 shifting sands 
disclosed the bones of an ancient craft in that 
vicinity and maritime experts identified them 
as those of the Zephyr. Other maritime experts 
disagreed, the ensuing arguments rivalling 
those of the statesmen who once rode the 
Zephyr in her heyday. Like most of the Zephyr’s 
arguments, the latest remains unsettled. 


Our steamers dock at Pier 3, only 


_ enecblock northfrom the ferry boats 
_ which take you to the Golden Gate 


_ International Exposition on Trea- 


_ sure Island, in San Francisco Bay. 


1940 World's Fair 


"RESERVATIONS ATLANY TRAVEL AGENCY. souls 
The stern-wheeler had taken over on the 
Columbia by the time the Zephyr was launched 
at Seattle. Ten years earlier, Capt. Ainsworth 
had cornered a fleet of boats, gained control of 
the two portages which lay between the mouth 
of the river and the wheat land of the interior, 
and formed the Oregon Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, patterned after the California Steam 
Navigation Company to the south. 

On the lower river, passengers and freight 
were loaded on the Fashion, Carrie Ladd, Moun- 
tain Buck or Julia. At the Cascades they were 
transferred to the portage railroad and hauled 
to the upper landing. There they went aboard 
the Idaho or the Hassaloe or the Wasco for the 
voyage to The Dalles, where another transfer 
was made by wagon to the landing above Celilo 
Falls. The Colonel Wright or Tenino would be 
waiting there for the run to Wallula Landing, 
where a wagon road led across the sagebrush 
toward Walla Walla and the East. 

Naturally freight rates and fares were high 
and passengers had to get up early in the morn- 
ing. Also, there were complaints as to the com- 
pany’s methods of figuring freight tonnage, by 
measured rather than weighed ton. Forty cubic 
feet of freight was a ton, whether it was lead 
or feathers. It was said that the shipping 
charges for a wagon were figured by measuring 
its maximum width, its length with the tongue 
extended and its height with the tongue turned 
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NAME’S THE SAME. The Columbia River had two 
Hassalo’s and a Hassaloe, all stern-wheelers. The lower 
photo shows the last of the line, built at Portland in 
1899 and touted by the O.R.&N. as the fastest river boat 
in the world. She ran both the Astoria and The Dalles 
routes, could reel off 26 miles an hour and Kept the 
Telephone, T. J. Potter and Bailey Gatzert hustling to 
retain their laurels. The older Hassalo, built at The 
Dalles in 1880, was going even faster when her picture 
was taken (above). An awe-struck crowd on the river 
bank is watching her race down the Cascades of the 
Columbia at better than 50 miles an hour. 


straight up. After that the tongue was removed 
and placed under the wagon box for shipment. 


There were complaints, but as monopolies 
went, the OSN wasn’t too bad. The boats kept 
their schedules and a man could deadhead on 
the freight deck if he honestly didn’t have the 
money to pay his fare. Ainsworth had a sincere 
desire to develop the country and no settler 
was ever denied his goods because he didn’t 
have the cash to pay the freight charges on 
them. Masters and crews were paid well and 
were intensely loyal to the company. 

In a few years, however, Ainsworth and his 
colleagues sold out to Eastern financier Henry 
Villard, who took over the Willamette River 
boats, which had been operating independently, 
and formed the Oregon Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company, a monopoly which operated in a 
more traditional and even less altruistic man- 
ner. 


SACRAMENTO NIGHT BOAT. The Apache, a 207-foot stern-wheeler built in 1880 and her long-time running 
mate, Modoc, were among the first West Coast river boats equipped with condensing engines, eliminating 
the noisy chugging of earlier steamboats. For many years they ran the Sacramento for the Southern Paci- 
fic. In 1898 they added another “first” to their record . . . electric lights to replace the traditional kerosene 
lamps of the river steamboats. The Apache was dismantled in 1928. 


The O. R. & N. sometimes made mistakes, 
of course, and one of the most serious was the 
rejection of Capt. U. B. Scott when he migrated 
from the Ohio River to the Columbia and asked 
for a job on one of the company’s boats. When 
Scott was turned down he decided to build his 
own boat. The finished product was enough to 
give any honest steamboat man the wimwams. 
Scott had been short of money and had been 
forced to engage in various ingenious economies 
in her construction. Metal was expensive in the 
Northwest, but wood was cheap, so Scott used 
wood to the ultimate degree. The paddle-wheel 
was all wood, with no metal fastenings. The 
result was that when his finished product, the 
Ohio, went into operation, her wheel frequently 
disintegrated and went drifting off down 
stream. Her pitman rods were made of old gas 
pipe, which had a tendency to buckle and bend 
when the engines were reversed. The Ohio 
knocked down quite a few wharves as a result 
of this peculiarity. Her engines were second- 
hand, having been taken from a worn-out 
dredge. 

Surprisingly enough, the nautical patchwork 
quilt of Capt. Scott made money. She was the 
first boat with a shallow enough draft to navi- 


gate many of the smaller tributaries, so she 
picked up freight and passengers where the 
bigger, fancier boats couldn’t go. Before long 
Capt. Scott had a steamboat line of his own and 
he made up for the infirmities of the Ohio by 
building or buying some of the West’s finest 
steamers. 

His long, lean Telephone, launched at Port- 
land in 1885, ran opposition the O. R. & N.’s 
T. J. Potter on the lower river run from Port- 
land to Astoria. Both were floating palaces in 
the tradition of the 80’s; the Potter perhaps a 
trifle grander, but the Telephone a shade faster. 
When the Telephone went loping down the 
river with the black smoke streaking from her 
tall, white-banded stack and her wheel making 
a thunderous waterfall astern there was no boat 
afloat that could catch her. 

Like the Potter and many other river boats, 
the Telephone had several rebirths. In 1887 she 
caught fire while racing downriver with Capt. 
Scott at the wheel. The old Ohio River skipper 
took her toward the beach at 20 miles an hour 
in the tradition of the legendary Jim Bludso, 
who vowed that he would “keep her nozzle 
agin’ th’ bank ’til th’ last galoot’s ashore.” 
Everyone made it except a drunk who was too 
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acoom and Olympia, on Monday, Wed- 
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TAKE IT EASY AND LAST LONGER. The Lurline and Undine of the 
Harkins Transportation Line let the racers like the T. J. Potter, Telephone 
and Bailey Gatzert burn grooves on the river route between Portland and 
Astoria. They ambled along at an easier pace, made more frequent stops 
and were the favorites of isolated villagers and farmers along the way. 
The Lurline, built at Portland in 1878, survived several rebuildings and 
lasted until 1930. 


befuddled to care. Capt. Scott was the last to 
leave, making a spectacular swan dive through 
a pilot house window after observing that the 
pilot house steps had been consumed by flames. 
The Astoria Fire Department arrived in time to 
save the hull and the upperworks were rebuilt, 
in gaudier style than ever. 


In 1903 she received a new hull, which made 
her practically an entirely different craft than 
the one that was launched 18 years earlier. She 
still had her old engines and her old speed, how- 
ever, and she never lost them as long as she was 
afloat. 


When the Western Pacific Railway started 
train service to Oakland in 1909 they went look- 
ing for a fast ferry to complete their link with 


San Francisco. The Telephone was purchased 
and splashed her way down the coast under her 
own power. On August 22, 1910, she carried 
the first load of passengers for the Western 
Pacific from the San Francisco Ferry Building 
to the Oakland terminal. It didn’t take her long 
to put the Bay ferries in their place, as she had 
the racing packets of the Columbia. 

A Southern Pacific double-ender ran from 
San Francisco at the same time as the Tele- 
phone. The old stern-wheeler had to back away 
from the slip and turn clear around before get- 
ting under way, so the SP boat was always well 
out in the harbor before the Telephone could 
get her wheel properly turning. Invariably, 
however, the old racer would close with her 
rival like a thoroughbred overtaking a cart 
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SLOW BOAT TO SAN FRANCISCO. Like the Lurline 
on the Columbia, the old Southern Pacific stern-wheeler 
Isleton took her time on the Sacramento, stopping along- 
shore to serve anyone who might need her. Her record 
... 76 landings on one downstream voyage from Sacra- 
mento to San Francisco. A 167-footer of 615 tons, the 
Isleton was built in 1902. During the second World War 
she was taken over by the government, converted to 
diesel power and renamed Army Queen. 
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CLARA BROWN. Steam and saltwater mist blend with pungent wood smoke as a line-up of Puget Sound 
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stern-wheelers take on passengers and freight at Seattle. The Clara Brown, center, was a 100-foot craft built 
at Tacoma in 1886. She tried many Sound freight and passenger routes, but was too small and slow to com- 
pete profitably with the big O.R.&N. paddlers. She gained fame in 1889, when she brought the first relief 
supplies to Seattle, burned out by the Great Fire of that year. 


horse, pass her and pull into Oakland far in 
the lead. 


The Telephone, never beaten on the Colum- 
bia in her youth, was never beaten on San Fran- 
cisco Bay either, until a shoreside junkyard got 
her in 1918. 

Capt. Scott operated the Bailey Gatzert too, 
on the Astoria run with the Telephone at first; 
later on daily round trips between Portland and 
The Dalles. The Bailey Gatzert was launched 
at Seattle in 1890, flying the flag of John 
Leary’s Seattle Steam Navigation and Trans- 
portation Company. Leary was proud of his 
beautiful stern-wheeler and he gave her skip- 
per, Capt. George Hill, carte blanche to race 
with anything that came his way. 

The first victim was a lanky, narrow-gutted 
craft called the Greyhound, affectionately 
known as the Hound. She was new too, fresh 
from the builder’s yard in Portland and built 
for speed ... “all wheel and whistle,” was the 
way steamboat men described her. Her 140-foot 
hull was only 18 feet wide amidships. Within a 
few weeks of her arrival on the Sound she had 
left all challengers wallowing in the wake of 
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her thundering paddle-wheel. As symbol of 
supremacy the traditional broom was lashed 
to her mast, showing that she had swept the 
area of competition. As an added touch, a brass 
greyhound was placed on the pilot house roof 
below the broom. 

A few days after her trial run the Bailey 
Gatzert accosted the Greyhound, swaggering 
across Elliott Bay on her regular run to Everett. 
Capt. Hill stepped out on deck and bellowed 
across to Capt. Claude Troup on the Hound, 
“What’ll it take to get that hardware off your 
roof, Cap’n?” 

“Just come and get it!” roared Capt. Troup. 
“It'll come off there real fast if there’s a boat 
on the Sound that can outrun the Hound, which 
there ain’t.” 

When the race was over the greyhound and 
broom were transferred to the Bailey Gatzert, 
but not for long. Capt. Jim Troup, port captain 
for the O. R. & N., didn’t mind his brother 
Claude getting licked in an honest steamboat 
race, but he had his beautiful T. J. Potter on 
the Sound and the sight of those symbols of 
supremacy on the Gatzert was quite intolerable 
to him. | 
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SAD DECLINE OF THE FAIRHAVEN. The 130-foot Fairhaven was bright and jaunty as she lay on John 
Holland’s ways ready for launching in 1889, but she had her share of troubles. Working for many owners, 
mostly on Whidbey Island and LaConner Flat runs, she hit the beach near Utsalady in 1902, sank in shallow 
water. On another foggy day the following year she was rammed by the tug Yellow Jacket in Elliott Bay. 
On November 2, 1911, the Fairhaven, commanded by Capt. Ben Lovejoy, came in from LaConner near mid- 
night, loaded with oats and general freight. Deckhand Oliver Niewenhouse stood watch while the rest of 
the crew turned in. At four o’clock in the morning the outgoing tide deposited the old stern-wheeler on a 
broken piling which snagged her hull. Niewenhouse awakened the crew with little time to spare. The 
lady stewardess was carried ashore in her nightgown and hysterics. Mate Ed Armstrong did a swan dive 
through a texas window into the fast rising water. At daylight the Fairhaven presented the sad picture be- 
low. After a disasterous fire in 1918 she was hauled on the beach, presenting an even sadder spectacle as 
a makeshift houseboat. 


Troup made it a point to cross the bows of 
John Leary on the Seattle waterfront at the 
first opportunity. “That tub of yours has got 
no business carryin’ the dog and broom,” he an- 
nounced. “The Potter can run her ragged.” 

Leary was indignant. “You better take that 
wallowing roller-coaster of yours back to Port- 
land,” he roared. “Our boat’s going to run you 
plumb out of business.” 

After that a race was inevitable, but it took 
some time. Both boats were on the Seattle- 
Tacoma-Olympia run, but on different sched- 
ules. They kept passing each other, going in 
different directions, and many choice insults 
were exchanged. Finally the tricks of time and 
tide put the two in dock at Tacoma, side by 
side and both ready to pull out for Seattle. 

Word got around fast. Uptown stores were 
emptied as the populace headed for the water- 
front. New bets were made and long-standing 
ones were recalled. Portland money was riding 
with the side-wheeler T. J. Potter; loyal Puget 
Sounders backed the Bailey Gatzert to a man. 
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EXCURSION ON THE COLUMBIA. The Bailey Gatzert packed ’em aboard during her career as an excur- 
sion boat on daily round trips between Portland and The Dalles. 


EXCURSION ON THE SKAGIT. The Ora Elwell wasn’t as fancy a stern-wheeler as the Gatzert, but her 
passengers seem to be enjoying themselves on the outing pictured below. The Elwell, a 65-footer, was built 


in 1925 for the Skagit Towing Company of Mt. Vernon. Dubiously enough, her power plant included the low 
pressure cylinders of the old Cascade running on high pressure (250 pounds) steam. Presumably her engi- 
neer was happy when, in 1942, she was rebuilt as a twin-screw diesel towboat. She’s still in service for the 
Dunlap Towing Company of Mt. Vernon. 


The big steamers strained at their lines, . . 
steam hissing softly at the ’scape pipes, the — 


wheels turning, almost imperceptibly to pick 
up the engines’ rhythm. Down in the boiler 
rooms the chief engineers solemnly hung their 
caps over the steam gauges; the furnace doors 
clanged as the stokers fed the roaring flames 
with dry cordwood, pitch and bacon rind. 

When the hoarse challenge of the two chime- 
whistles echoed from the cliffs above the wharf, 
the Gatzert’s Tacoma agent cranked the tele- 
phone. John Leary answered in the offices of 
the Seattle Steam Navigation Company at Se- 
attle. “Better hire a launch and get ready to 
watch the Gatzert win,” the agent said breath- 
lessly. ‘The race is on!” 

“Good!” said Leary. “We'll soon be showing 
Troup and his fancy river showboat how we 
build ships on Puget Sound.” 

It was truly a classic steamboat race, neck- 
and-neck to the halfway mark off Point Robin- 
son with the paddle-buckets making muffled 
thunder, almost drowned out by the whooping 
of excited passengers. 

Suddenly an explosive roar shook the Bailey 
Gatzert; almost at once the beat of her stern- 
wheel slackened. Frightened passengers 
thought the boiler had exploded, but it wasn’t 
quite that serious. The tremendous pressure 
of the exhaust had blown the nozzle clear out 
of her stack to soar into the air and plummet 
into the Sound like a mortar shell. With its 
loss the steam pressure went down; the Potter 
forged ahead. 

The Gatzert, crippled as she was, fought 
gamely, but everyone knew it was hopeless. 
Passengers went below to the bar to drown 
their sorrows. There wasn’t a dry eye aboard. 
Legend has it that John Leary had to be re- 
strained from jumping overboard when he 
craned his neck from his hired launch to see the 
Gatzert round Alki Point and saw, instead, the 
hated Potter. 

Capt. Pease of the Potter stepped jauntily 
ashore at Seattle to send a wire to Capt. Troup, 
who was at his Portland office: “Beat Gatzert. 
Time, Tacoma to Seattle, one hour 2214 min- 
utes.” 

Capt. Troup’s answer was even briefer: “Get 
the dog.” 

Leary howled for a re-match, but the Potter, 
having made almost everyone on Puget Sound 
angry as well as seasick, returned to the river 
still proudly wearing the greyhound and the 
broom. Disgusted with the whole affair, Leary 


EXCURSION ON THE SNOHOMISH. Celebrating the 
101st birthday of American Independence, the little 85- 
foot stern-wheeler Nellie carried a capacity crowd of 
gay excursionists on her July 4, 1877, run down the 
Snohomish River, pictured in this old photograph. 


soon sold the Bailey Gatzert to Capt. Scott. In 
her old age, the Gatzert also became a ferry. 
With garage doors cut in her freight deck and 
a clumsy elevator on her bow, she hauled high- 
wheeled touring cars between Seattle and 
Bremerton as the first auto ferry on that route. 


The steamboats, large and small, always 
flocked to any point on the coast where the 
quickest dollar was to be made. Limber wood- 
en stern-wheelers thought nothing of shuttling 
up and down the dangerous sea route between 
San Francisco, the Columbia and Puget Sound. 
Many of them were as familiar in one area as 
another. 

On the Columbia even the upper and middle 
river boats sometimes moved to greener pas- 
tures. When the O. R. & N. railroad was com- 
pleted in 1881 and the demand for steamers on 
the middle river declined, a whole fleet of them 
shot the rapids. The big R. R. Thompson opened 
the show, and it was quite a show. She roared 
down from The Dalles to the Cascades at 23 
miles an hour; then through the twisting six- 
mile rapids in just over six minutes! Nearly 
sixty miles an hour is a fast pace for a stern- 
wheel steamboat. When the Mountain Queen 
came through a few days later an excursion 
train escorted her along the river bank, but not 
for long. The steamer ran clear away from the 
train. 

Steamboats even dived over the falls and 
through the rock gorges of Celilo and stayed 
afloat, although they were usually somewhat 
battered. 
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Left, top to bottom: Portland, built 1919 as Port of 
Portland towboat. Wide West, built at Portland, 1877; 
dismantled 1887. Hassalo, built at The Dalles, 1880; 
abandoned 1898. Right, top to bottom: Logger, was once 
the famous Puget Sound speedster Telegraph, converted 
to river towboat in 1924, abandoned 1940. Umatilla, built 
at Celilo, 1908, rebuilt in 1928 and wrecked in 1940. 
Shaver Transportation Company’s Red Collar fleet at 
Portland shortly after the turn of the century. Western 
Transportation Company’s Portland moorings in stern- 
wheeler days. 
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Left, top to bottom: Capital City, built at Port Blakely, 
1898 as the Dalton. Abandoned 1919. Oneatta, built at 
Pioneer, Oregon in 1872, went to California in 1882, 
where she was a Humboldt Bay ferry with the little 
Poco Tempo. Mascot, built in 1890, rebuilt in 1908 and 
burned in 1911. State of Washington, built at Tacoma, 
1889, blew up on the Columbia, 1921. 

Right, top to bottom: Okanogan Steamboat Company 
grain haulers Pringle, Chelan and North Star at Wenat- 
chee. Weown, built at St. Johns in 1907; abandoned in 
1938. Portland (2) built in 1947 for the Port of Portland. 
Still in service. 
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Left, top to bottom: Multnomah steamed Columbia 
River and Puget Sound waters from 1885 to 1911, when 
she was rammed and sunk by the Iroquois. Edison, 
built in 1904 as a La Conner grain freighter, spent most 
of her career as a Snohomish River towboat; abandoned 
1922. Tourist, built in 1907 with power from original 
Skagit Chief for Bremerton route. In use as freighter 
until about 1940. Right, top to bottom: City of Denver, 
built 1898; burned about 1905. Port Orchard, launched 
in 1887 as the Skagit Chief, wrecked near Bremerton in 
1900, rebuilt as Port Orchard. Dismantled in 1907 and 
engines transferred to Tourist. Josephine, built at 
Seattle in 1878. Boiler exploded in 1883, killing eight 
people. Rebuilt for Tacoma-Shelton route. Burned in 
1892. Tyconda, built at Tacoma, 1901 for the Lorenz 
Brothers Henderson Bay service. Sent to Stikine River, 
Alaska in 1914 and burned there the following year. 


City of Aberdeen, later Vashon (see page 30), Telegraph, 
built for Capt. U. B. Scott at Everett, 1903. Later trans- 
ferred to Portland and eventually became towboat Log- 
ger (see page 46). Gleaner, built at Stanwood for Skagit 
River Navigation Company, 1907. Snagged and sunk 
near Bald Island on the Skagit, 1941. Harvester built 
for same service, 1912. Sunk in 1934 by liner President 
Madison. Right, top to bottom: Skagit Queen, built at 
West Seattle, 1898, for same service, dismantled in 1907. 
Mabel, built at Seattle in 1889 for the Seattle-Snohomish 
Route. Tried to join the Alaska Gold Rush in 1898, but 
forced to turn back and was dismantled shortly there- 
after. Her engines, originally from the Nooksack, were 
placed in the Pauline Warner, a stern-wheel gold dredge. 
City of Shelton (laid up at Deadwater Slough with the 
Edison), built at Shelton, 1895, and used on the Shelton- 
Olympia route until 1912; then sold to American Tug 
Boat Company, but not put into service. Went to pieces 
on the Snohomish River about 1930. 
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UPHILL STEAMBOATING. Winching through the 
heavy current of Five Fingers Rapids between Dawson 
and White Horse, the stern-wheeler Yukoner keeps a 
heavy strain on the cable over her bow as she slowly 
hauls herself uphill. (Opposite page) 


Many of the steamers headed north in 1897. 
Gold had been discovered in the Klondike and 
Seattle was the outfitting point for a gold rush 
that gave every indication of rivalling the days 
of 49 in California. Boats that had battled Pa- 
cific ocean storms and boomed through water- 
falls at a mile a minute were perfectly capable 
of setting out for the Yukon River, even though 
it meant an 850-mile passage across the North 
Pacific and another 1400 miles up the Alaska 
coast, through the treacherous Bering Sea, and 
on north to the rim of the Arctic Circle. A good 
many of them did just that. Since $200 a month 
was top pay for a master in the States and five 
or six hundred with bonuses was common on 
the Yukon, a good many skippers were willing 
to take their boats there personally. 

Creaky old paddle-boats that had never 


Stern-wheelers like the Casea burned much fuel during 
the long race against the currents of the Yukon. Stops 
at riverside wood yards like this one were common on 
the up-river trip; less frequent on the way back down. 


sailed grimmer seas than the Snohomish River 
or the Skagit set off on bold journeys to the 
distant gold fields. Some made it; some strewed 
their bones along the coastline from Lynn Canal 
to Bering Sea. New boats were rushed to com- 
pletion to take the place of the lost ones. At 
Seattle the Robert Moran shipyard built a dozen 
big stern-wheelers in a row and all at the same 
time. 

In 1898 the Canadian Development Com- 
pany of Victoria sent three big river paddlers 
north, the Canadian, the Columbian and the 
Victorian. Two of the flotilla were commanded 
by Columbia River captains, Homer Shaver and 
Fred Lewis, who had been running the Man- 
zanilo and Sarah Dixon for the new but pros- 
pering Shaver Red Collar Line. The boats 
steamed north together, stopping alongshore 
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STEAMBOAT IN COLD STORAGE. Lotta Talbot, built 
at Tacoma in 1898 for Yukon River service. 


from time to time to run out hoses and fill their 
fresh water tanks from the waterfalls which 
dropped sheer from the mountainous headlands 
of the Alaskan coast. 

Captain Lewis and the Victorian ran into 
trouble that way. As the big stern-wheeler’s 
tanks filled during one impromptu water stop, 
she settled down on the peak of a sharp pin- 
nacle rock which had been out of sight below 
her waterline. As the tide dropped, the Vic- 
torian was firmly impaled. At dead low water 
Capt. Lewis was rowed around under his steam- 
er. She was so high on the rock that he couldn't 
reach her keel even when he stood upright in 
the boat. At high water that night only the 
masts, funnel and top of the pilot house were 
visible. 

The other boats continued their journey, but 
Capt. Lewis and his crew stuck with the Vic- 
torian. By improvising a coffer-dam around the 
rock which pierced her hull, lightening ship to 
the ultimate degree, and taking full advantage 
of an extra high tide, the seemingly doomed 
steamer was released, her engines dried out and 
put back in working order. At Fort Wrangell she 
was beached for hull repairs. Then she went 
on to St. Michael. 
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A cargo was waiting for her there. It was 
gotten aboard in a hurry and the Victorian be- 
gan another 2000 mile voyage up the Yukon 
toward Dawson City. The Arctic winter caught 
up with the steamer at Fort Yukon, north of 
the Arctic Circle. Capt. Lewis found a blind 
slough where he put the Victorian in winter 
quarters on October 2, 1898. On October 3 he 
stepped over the side and walked ashore on 
solid ice. After the spring break-up of the river 
ice the Victorian steamed on up the uncharted 
river to Dawson. She was battered and ice- 
scarred, but all in one piece and fit to steam, 
which was the test of good steamboating on the 
Yukon in gold rush days. 


That summer Capt. Lewis ran the steel- 
hulled stern-wheeler Australian on Lake Ben- 
nett. All the next season the Australian carried 
freight and passengers coming overland from 
Skagway to White Horse Rapids. There a trans- 
fer was made to a wood-railed portage railway 
which skirted the rapids to the town of White 
Horse. From there small river boats made the 
voyage downstream to Dawson. On this run 
the Australian daily “skirted the marge of Lake 
LeBarge where they cremated Sam McGee,” 
but the wrecked steamboat that was used for 
the crematorium of Robert Service’s poem 
wasn’t the Australian. She was still going 
strong when Capt. Lewis left her to take com- 
mand of the Monarch. 


This steamer ran down from Dawson to the 
mouth of the Tanana, then up that swift, wind- 
ing and completely unmarked stream to. Fair- 
banks. Lewis spent three years on that nerve- 
shattering run, hauling scared passengers and 


A FLAT BOTTOM AND A BROAD BEAM were stylish 
for the river stern-wheelers that navigated the shallow, 
dangerous waters of the Far North. The small per- 
centage that’s supposed to be under water is revealed 
in this picture of the Koyukuk, launched at Seattle in 
1898 and sent to Alaska the same year. 
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COLD WEATHER STEAMBOATING. Kootenay and Arrow Lakes, near the headwaters of the Columbia 


River and the foothills of the Selkirk Mountains in British Columbia were once busy steamboat waterways, 
dominated by the Canadian Pacific, which bought out the pioneer Columbia & Kootenay Steam Navigation 
Company in the 1890’s. Pictured here is Kokanee, fastest of the Kootenay Lake paddlers, at Century, B.C., 


for winter lay-up. 


$40-a-ton freight. After that he took command 
of one of those mass-produced stern-wheelers 
from Robert Moran’s Seattle yard, the big J. P. 
Light, on the St. Michael-Dawson run. Pushing 
one barge, the Light carried 1100 tons of freight. 
At $40 a ton she grossed $44,000 each trip, 
which was more than she cost to build. 

Only one Yukon boat could pack more 
freight than the J. P. Light. That was the 
Louise, a twin-stacked river towboat that 
looked like something Mark Twain would have 
felt at home in. She pushed four loaded barges 
upstream, although she sometimes had to shut- 
tle them one at a time over the worst crossings. 

The Light was caught at Dawson with the 
season too far advanced for another trip to St. 
Michael, so Capt. Lewis had time to make a bit 
of river history. He took the J. P. Light from 
Dawson to White Horse. 

It was considered suicide to try taking any- 
thing bigger than a 70-footer up that last 400 
miles of the Yukon; all up hill, with the river 
dropping 500 feet in the 400 miles and full of 
rapids, narrows, sharp turns and waiting rocks. 


But the Light had already paid for herself sev- 
eral times and one trip to White Horse would 
do it again. Her owners were willing to risk 
their boat; Capt. Lewis and his crew were will- 
ing to risk their necks, so the voyage was made. 
Along the way Capt. Lewis found out why 
some of the mass-produced steamboats from 
Seattle had gone missing in the Far North. The 
hog chains are the metal cables which stretch 
from bow to stern to keep a stern-wheeler’s 
limber hull from drooping at bow and stern. 
Those on the Moran boats were of steel wire, 
not properly spliced but simply run through a 
thimble, turned and fastened with clamps. 
Digging in on the uphill pull, her cordwood 
heavy forward, the engine weight pushing down 
astern, the steamer’s hog chains slipped out of 
their clamps. Unsupported, the bow dropped 
and solid water poured aboard. Lewis got her 
rung down in time, reversed the engines and 
rolled the stern-wheel up a gently shelving 
sand beach, pulling the sagging hull behind it. 
The freight and fuel were then piled amid- 
ships, with sand ballast shovelled in until the 
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Left, top to bottom: Yukon was one of the last passen- 
ger stern-wheelers to operate in the Far North. Louise, 
patterned after a Mississippi River packet, could haul 
more freight than any other boat on the Yukon in Gold 
Rush days. Inlander, Canadian stern-wheeler, entering 
Big Canyon, Kitselas, British Columbia. Right, top to 
bottom: River boats in winter quarters at Dawson, 
J. P. Light in background. Monarch stopped at Circle 
City for Canadian customs inspection. Whitehorse 
makes a flag stop on the Yukon. CPR’s Moyie putting 
into Queen’s Bay to load apples. She was the last 
Kootenay Lake stern-wheeler, retired in April, 1957. 
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Yukon towboat Alert of Gold Rush days proves that i 
winter steamboating there was no picnic. Nasookin in i 
use aS government ferry at Crawford Bay, B.C. W. K. 
Merwin, pictured at Snohomish, was later driven ashore 
and wrecked at Nome. Caswell, a 70-footer from Olym- 
pia, ended her days on the Copper River. Right, top to 
bottom: Nizina unloads cargo at a Yukon portage. Flora 
stems the Five Fingers rapids. Sandra Lou pilots ships 
up the Kuskokwim River to Bethel, Alaska, for the 
Swan Navigation Service. 
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A GOOD RIVERBOAT NEVER TURNS DOWN A RACE. Although the Skagit Chief was a late-comer to 


the register of West Coast stern-wheelers, she had the proper instincts. Built in 1933 for the Skagit River 
Navigation Company, she engaged in several races during her career. Here she’s pictured in a tilt with the 
Puget Sound Freight Lines’ Indian (formerly the Columbia River freight and passenger boat L. P. Hosford) 
Although the Indian won the race, anyone can see that the Skagit Chief put on a much more thrilling show. 


bow and stern rose to their proper positions. 
Then Capt. Lewis properly spliced the hog 
chains (after throwing the new-fangled clamps 
as far as he could toward mid-channel), kedged 
the Light off the beach and headed her for 
White Horse. 

He had never been over that stretch of river, 
but a good river pilot can read the white water 
whether its on the Clatskanie or the Yukon. 
When the stream came boiling down like a 
liquid escalator Lewis used the speaking tube 
and the engineer started the cordwood flying 
out the stack. When the labored beat of the 
wheel failed to make headway against the com- 
pressed water a heavy line was rowed ashore 
and manhandled to a point above the rapids, 
where it was looped over a suitable tree limb 
pointing upstream. Then the steam capstan 
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went to work and the steamer hoisted herself 
by her own bootstraps, the cable loop slip- 
ping off the properly pointed tree limb as she 
swept by. 

That’s how the J. P. Light got to White 
Horse, winching and straining and fighting up- 
hill all the way. In later years permanent 
cables were moored in the worst rapids and 
other aids to navigation were installed, but 
steamboating through Five Finger Rapids and 
the upper Yukon never became dull. Now, how- 
ever, Yukon steamboating is only a memory. 
Until World War II, tourists could sail with 
Capt. McCann or Capt. Newcomb on the big 
stern-wheeler Yukon, and until a couple of 
years ago the handsome Canadian stern-wheeler 
Klondike was cruising from White Horse to 
Lake LeBarge, but they are all gone now. Little 
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diesel freight and towboats handle what river 
traffic is left. In 1954 the Canadian Pacific re- 
tired the 56-year-old stern-wheeler Minto from 
the Arrow Lakes run in central British Colum- 
bia and the last Columbia River passenger 
packet was written off the books. The Minto 
had served a route that began in 1865, when 
Capt. Len White installed the engines from the 
old Jennie Clark in his new Forty-Nine to serve 
the miners going upriver to Revelstoke. 


On San Francisco Bay the California Navi- 
gation & Improvement Company’s big stern- 
wheelers J. D. Peters and T. C. Walker tried 
to compromise with automobiles by carrying 
them along on their all-night runs to Stockton, 
but in the end the automobile drove them off 
the river. In 1941 the River Lines (California 
Transportation Company) had eight stern- 
wheelers in commission, the old-timers Aurora, 
Weber, Fort Sutter, Leader, Port of Stockton 
and Pride of the River, and the “million dollar 
de luxe steamers” Delta King and Delta Queen 
on the historic Sacramento run. 

The luxury of the boats and the peace of the 
river couldn’t lure California motorists from 
the highways where they were busily engaged 
in slaughtering each other in record numbers. 
The Delta King was towed to the new alumi- 
num city of Kitimat on the British Columbia 
coast to serve as a hotel and recreation center. 
The Delta Queen has become a luxury cruise 
boat on the Mississippi River, where she has 
the last laugh on the ghosts of the vanished 
side-wheel packets which once looked down on 
lowly stern-wheelers ... and on the deluded 
citizens of California who let her go. 


San Francisco paddler Captain Weber had the distinc- 
tion of being one of the only two “dry” boats on the 
California rivers. Mrs. Gillis, wife of the Union Trans- 
portation Company’s president was a leading figure in 
W.C.T.U. circles; saw to it the line’s Weber and Daunt- 
less had no bars. One of the fastest boats ever on the 
Stockton run, the Weber starred in two movies, Steam- 
boat Round the Bend with Will Rogers and Dixie with 
Bing Crosby before she was destroyed by fire at Stock- 
ton in 1943. 


First McDonald steamboat was the Grays Harbor built 
Clan McDonald. 


SHADES OF THE PAST. This recent photograph looks 
more like 1907 than 1957, but that’s when it was taken 
at the Port of Seattle. The Skagit Belle, last of the 
Puget Sound stern-wheelers, loads cargo at the pier 
head, while alongside lies the old cod-fishing schooner 
Thayer, being refitted for a voyage to San Francisco’s 
Marine Museum. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC’S Kootenay Lake fleet laid up 
at Proctor, B.C., following completion of the railroad 
around the south end of the lake. Photo taken in 1933 
by Mr. Lawler, former purser on the lake boats. 


Kuskanook and CPR tug Valhalla on a Sunday morning 
at Kaslo, B.C. The tug assisted in weekly boiler wash. 
Railway line was the old Kaslo branch line washed out 


in 1953 and now abandoned. 
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BLACK PRINCE on the Snohomish River. 
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The last of the old-time wooden stern-wheel- 
ers was lost to the Columbia River when the 
Red Collar towboat Henderson was smashed 
against the hull of a ship she was handling off 
Tongue Point in December, 1956. Although she 
was patched up, she couldn’t pass inspection 
and so was moved inland, intact, to a hillside 
above the river at Columbia City. There she 
serves as a shop building for a marine repair 
firm and a monument to days that will never 
return to the Columbia. 

Two modern, steel stern-wheel towboats, the 
Jean and the Portland, still work the Willamette 
and lower Columbia, but they don’t quite have 
the flavor of the vanished veterans. The last 
of the Canadian stern-wheelers went out of 
service at about the time the Henderson was 
wrecked. Up on Kootenay Lake the 161-foot 
Moyie was replaced by a screw-driven diesel 
tug. 
On Puget Sound there’s still the Skagit Belle 
of the historic Skagit River Navigation & Trad- 
ing Company, formed by Capt. Henry H. Mc- 
Donald in 1894. Capt. McDonald, a Nova Scotia 
Scotsman, came west in 1887, settling on Grays 
Harbor where he built and operated the tug 
Pilot and the steamer Clan McDonald. After 
moving to Seattle and entering the Skagit River 
trade he operated the stern-wheelers Henry 
Bailey, Mabel, Elwood, Skagit Queen, Dredger 
No. 1 and Marguerite. He also operated the 
Multnomah and Capital City on the Olympia- 
Seattle route, but following a drastic rate war 
with the owners of the Greyhound, he sold out 
his upper Sound line to them. 

Another of Capt. McDonald’s rate wars 
gained fame as the longest in West Coast mari- 
time annals. James J. Hill declared war on the 
McDonald boats when he learned that they 
were taking most of the freight business away 
from his Great Northern Railway between Se- 
attle and Skagit River points. Hill soon left 
for other empire-building activities and forgot 
all about the rate war, but Capt. McDonald 
found that he could operate at a profit under 
the last cut rates dictated by Hill, so he didn’t 
complain. Fifteen years later Hill was reminded 
that the Great Northern was still officially at 
war with the Skagit River Navigation & Trad- 
ing Company. Amazed, he ordered an imme- 
diate truce. 

In 1907 Capt. McDonald built the stern- 
wheeler Gleaner and, in 1912, the Harvester. 
When they were wrecked in the 1930’s the firm 
was in the feminine but capable hands of his 
daughter, Mrs. Anna Graham Grimison, who 
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Left, top to bottom: T. C. Reed noses into a West Pass || 
landing. Northern Light takes a breather at an upper 
Puget Sound woodyard between Olympia and Shelton. 
Lily, built at Seattle in 1881 for the Stanwood passenger | 
and freight trade, ended her days as a river towboat. i} 
Fidalgo was built to haul grain from LaConner Flats; : 
was powered with the engines from the wrecked North- . 
ern Light. They kept her trundling along until 1923, 
when she went to pieces in a storm at Seattle. Right, 
top to bottom: S. G. Simpson shown being launched 
from Crawford and Reid yard at Tacoma in 1907, on her | 
trial run at 15 miles an hour, and in company with the 
Sandman, Greyhound and Multnomah at Percival’s 
Dock, Olympia. She served the Olympia-Shelton route 

for many years. 


Left, top to bottom: E. G. English was the name given 
the old S. G. Simpson when she became a Skagit River 
towboat. Pride of the River was a typical San Francisco 
river packet. Wm. F. Munroe, named for her owner- 
skipper, was built at Seattle in 1883; was wrecked on 
Sterling Bend, Skagit River in 1896. May Queen and 
Mabel with another unidentified steamer on the Sno- 
homish waterfront in riverboat days. Right, top to 
bottom: W. T. Preston, Army Engineer’s workboat on 
Puget Sound, is powered with a pair of steam engines 
like this. Below she’s shown in action, Mercer carried 
passengers on Lake Washington. 
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HARD-BITTEN CREW. The crew of the Seattle-Bremerton stern-wheeler Tourist were largely recruited from 
the gas-lit environs of Seattle’s Skid Road; were noted for their election day activities. They voted at every 
port on the Tourist’s route. 


was elected president and general manager of 
the firm following her father’s death. Under 
her direction, the Skagit Chief was built in 1935, 
the Skagit Belle in 1941. 

Now the echo of the paddle beat and whis- 
tle’s mournful wail has grown faint, but it has 
not died out entirely. A few years ago the Chief 
and the Belle maintained a twice-a-week sched- 
ule. “Now,” says Mrs. Grimison, “if we get up 
three times a month we’re doing well.” 

Highway trucks have stolen much of the 
river boat’s cargo, but the river has done as 
much as the highways to defeat the stern- 
wheelers. The mouth of the Skagit is steadily 
silting up. It takes a 12-foot tide now to get a 
steamboat across the bar. 
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By 1956 there was no longer business for 
two boats. The Skagit Chief was sold to a Port- 
land restaurant operator to become a river front 
cafe. On the way down the coast, in the dark 
hours before dawn, the old stern-wheeler’s tow- 
line parted and she sank quietly to rest in deep 
ocean water off Grays Harbor. 

The Skagit Belle is all alone now, still brave- 
ly churning down the Sound and up the Skagit 
River when the tide will let her and there’s 
freight for her on the wharf. Trailing a stately 
waterfall of white foam below and a banner of 
black smoke above, she’s a stirring reminder 
that for more than a century the stern-wheel 
steamboats ruled the western waterways. 
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BAY AND RIVER MEMORIES. The Skagit River Navigation Company’s Gleaner, above, was built at Stan- 
wood in 1907, her engines coming from the burned steamer Elwood. Sunk by striking a snag on the north 
fork of the Skagit in 1941, she was abandoned. Her work was carried on by the Skagit Belle and Skazit Chief, 
shown below in a 1950 race with the government stern-wheeler W. T. Preston. 
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RACING AND RELAXING. Classic steamboat racing photograph by Capt. L. C. Hosford, above, shows 
the stern-wheelers Chas. R. Spencer and Bailey Gatzert fighting it out on the Columbia just below Vancouver, 
Washington. This happened almost every day when the two rival boats were on the Portland-The Dalles run. 
In contrast, the river boats Echo, Liberty and Despatch were taking it easy when their picture was taken at 


Coquille, Oregon, in 1908. (Both photos from G. B. Abdill Collection) 


| 
| 
I 
| 
) 
SHALLOW DRAFT STEAMBOATING reached its ulti- 
mate with the 101-foot Chester, built at Joseph Supple’s 
Portland yard in 1897 for the Cowlitz River trade. Draw- 
ing less than a foot of water, the flat-bottomed Chester 
could drag herself over sandbars where there wasn’t 
enough water to float a full-grown duck. 

She needed no wharves, since farmers simply drove 


epee 


their teams alongside to transfer freight from wagon 
to boat, as pictured here at Toledo, Washington. On the 
upper deck, from left to right, are the Chester’s owners, 
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Capts. Crin, Ed and Joseph Kellogg. (Photo by Capt. 4 » 
Arthur Riggs) CPR stern-wheeler Kuskanook ran between Kootenay 
Landing and Nelson, B.C. Replaced by the Nasookin, 


she ended up on the Nelson-Kaslo run. This picture was 
taken at Kaslo. 
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SHOOTING THE RAPIDS, the D. S. Baker was run- A shining brass whistle was the badge of a well-run 
ning the Cascades of the Columbia when this 1893 photo- steamer. Plenty of polish and an agile deckhand were 


graph was taken. (G. B. Abdill Collection) equired to do the job properly. ; 
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DELTA KING, above, was running mate of Delta Queen 
on Sacramento River; now serves as a hotel and recrea- 
tion center at Kitimat, B.C. (Courtesy Capt. E. I. Jocz) 


MUSICAL TRIBUTE to the famous Bailey Gatzert was 
the Bailey Gatzert March, left, which was a favorite 
with the steamer’s band as she made her fast excursion 
runs between Portland and The Dalles shortly after 
the turn of the century. 

Below, the CPR steamer Nasookin is pictured in Craw- 
ford Bay, B.C., during the period when she was serving 
as a provincial government ferry. Her upper works 
were cut down and first deckhouse removed forward to 
allow handling: of large trucks like the one she was 
carrying when the picture was taken. 
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SMOKE, STEAM AND PADDLE-SPRAY. There was plenty of action when a steamboat got under weigh, 
especially if there was another boat in the picture to show off for. Above, a pair of CPR inland paddlers pour 
on the fuel as they churn up British Columbia’s beautiful Kootenay Lake. 


esters 


FAR FROM SALT WATER, in the sagebrush country of the upper Columbia River, the stern-wheeler John 
Gates provides a typical picture of upriver steamboating as she woods up along the bank in preparation for 
running Priest Rapids. (G. B. Abdill Collection) 
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The Kootenay Lake boats Nelson and Moyie 


brought in crowds to see Prime Minister Sir Wilfred Laurier on his turn-of-the-century visit to Nelson. 


Stern-wheeler Victorian steamed from Victoria to Dawson City under her own power. Although impaled 


on a pinnacle rock off the Alaska coast, she lived to haul capacity loa 
Gold Rush Era photograph. 


ds of Klondikers, as shown in this 
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PROPELLER BOATS 


Throughout their hundred-year history, pad- 
dle-wheels drove West Coast steamboats on 
both river routes and the salt water arms of the 
Pacific Ocean, but in later years there was a 
rather pronounced line of demarcation. Shal- 
low-draft, highly maneuverable paddle boats 
were best for rivers; deep-hulled, strongly con- 
structed little ships driven by screw propellers 
came to dominate the salt water routes. 

It was the two arch-rivals of the Columbia 
River, Capt. U. B. Scott of the White Collar 
Line and Capt. Jim Troup of the O. R. & N. who 
brought the modern age of steamboating to the 
salt waterways of the Northwest. Capt. Troup’s 
effort appeared to start out as a great success 
and ended in failure. Capt. Scott, it seemed, 
began with failure and ended up making steam- 
boat history. 

The stately propeller steamer Victorian was 
designed and built for the O. R. & N. under the 
direction of Capt. Troup; designed for the Se- 
attle- Victoria route and built at Portland. Com- 
pleted in 1891, the Victorian looked more like a 
small ocean liner than an inland steamboat. 
She was 243 feet long and powered with mighty 
triple-expansion engines big enough for a ship 
twice her size. 

That was the basis of her failure. She was 
a lovely ship to look at but the devil to work 
or ride in. Her wooden hull wasn’t strong 
enough for her engines. When they turned over 
fast you could actually see her deck undulate 
like the back of a galloping horse. The engines 
worked loose and made the vibration worse. 
Fittings broke. Steam pipes snapped. Even 
when she was running normally she cost a for- 
tune to operate. Henry Villard’s financial and 
transportation empire was beginning to crum- 
ble and his Oregon Railway and Navigation 


Company couldn’t afford the Victorian. Capt. 
Troup left the O. R. & N.; was snapped up by 
the Canadian Pacific. For them he developed 
one of the finest inland and coastal steamship 
fleets in the world. The Victorian was his one 
mistake. 

After the O. R. & N. passed into receivership 
the beautiful, vulnerable Victorian worked for 
many owners and at many trades. She was 
always a failure. The Northern Pacific Railway 
ran her to Alaska for a while. She ran opposi- 
tion to Capt. Troup’s Canadian Pacific liners 
to Canada and was no match for them. In 1903 
she was sold to the Victoria Terminal & Ferry 
Company, who planned to run her as a ferry 
between Sydney, B.C., and Port Guichon on the 
Fraser River, but she sank in Victoria Harbor. 
After extensive repairs she was converted to a 
railway car ferry and operated between Sydney 
and New Westminster. After lying in the bone- 
yard for two years she was sold to Capt. John 
Fussel of Seattle, who planned to enter her in 
the excursion business, but she was libelled and 
sold by the U.S. marshal in 1910 for $11,000. 

For a long time after that she lay forlorn 
and abandoned at a West Seattle boneyard. In 
1913 there was talk of patching her up and tak- 
ing her to San Francisco as a Bay ferry, but 
nothing came of it and soon thereafter she was 
dismantled. 

Capt. Scott’s steamer also left the builder’s 
yard at Portland in 1891, but her launching was 
inglorious. Scott had named her Flyer and 
he built her hull knife-sharp and slim so that 
her performance would justify her name. Capt. 
Scott rode her down the ways when she was 
launched. Shortly thereafter he crawled hur- 
riedly out a side window. The slim Flyer had 
rolled over on her side as soon as she was afloat. 
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EXPENSIVE FAILURE. The big Victorian was among the most beautiful of the West Coast’s inland steam- 
ships, but she was a financial failure. Her huge engines were expensive to operate and suffered frequent 
breakdowns. After failing on Puget Sound, Columbia River, Alaska and British Columbia waters, she was 
burned for junk at Four-Mile Rock on the Seattle waterfront about 1916. 


For service on Puget Sound her hull was 
sponsoned out so that she lost some of the fine 
lines Scott had built into her. Afterward she 
always had a hint of a list caused, it was said, 
by water that found its way into the space be- 
tween her double sides. Shortly after her ar- 
rival at Seattle, at midnight on June 13, 1892, 
fire broke out aboard while she was moored at 
her wharf. The Seattle Fire Department got 
things under control, but not until her entire 
upperworks had been destroyed. She was re- 
built and placed on the Seattle-Tacoma run. 
Her triple-expansion engine was designed to 
produce 2000 horsepower at 200 pounds steam 
pressure, but her boiler would carry only 150 
pounds of steam, so the great engine was unable 
to deliver its full potential. 

With all these handicaps the Flyer should 
have been a failure like the Victorian. Instead, 
she became one of the most successful and be- 
loved of the western steamboats. 
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Taking her handicaps in her jaunty stride, 
the Flyer set a new standard of reliability and 
speed as she knifed her way back and forth 
between Seattle and Tacoma, four round trips 
a day at a steady 18 miles an hour. Citizens of 
the two cities set their watches by the shrill 
whistle blast of the racing Flyer and her adver- 
tising slogan, Fly on the Flyer became a house- 
hold phrase in the Pacific Northwest. 

During much of her long career on Puget 
Sound the Flyer was commanded by Capt. 
Everett B. Coffin, who started his steamboating 
career before the turn of the century on the 
old middle river boat Idaho after she came to 
Puget Sound from the Columbia. Both master 
and ship developed a fine reputation for depend- 
ability and people felt that they were assured 
of safety as well as a rapid journey when they 
boarded the Flyer. 

The reputation was deserved. Before she 
was through, almost four decades and two mil- 


PROFITABLE SUCCESS. The Portland-built Flyer had many handicaps ranging from a tendency to tip 
over to a boiler of insufficient capacity, but she set world’s records for mileage and dependability, seldom lost 
a race and made money for Capt. U. B. Scott’s White Collar Line and the Puget Sound Navigation Company 


from 1891 until 1929. 


lion miles had unrolled in her foaming wake 
as she raced on tirelessly, passing out of one 
century and deep into the next. As far as is 
known, not a single one of the millions of pas- 
sengers who rode the Flyer was ever seriously 
injured while aboard her. 

This wasn’t because Capt. Coffin was an 
overly cautious type, either. The Flyer would 
race anything that came her way and she kept 
her schedule as dependably in winter storms or 
autumn fog as in the bright days of summer. 
A contemporary account of a typical voyage on 
the Flyer on a foggy fall morning appeared in 
the Tacoma Ledger of November 4, 1908, pro- 
viding a colorful glimpse of steamboating tech- 
niques before the day of radar, radio and other 
electronic gadgets. 

“leaving Tacoma on the 9:30 a.m. trip there 
is a pretty thick mist, in fact, just about mush. 
From the foreward deck one can just make out 


the wheelhouse, while the lookout on the ex- 
treme forward end looks some misty. 

“As the Flyer begins to back out from the 
dock there is that sudden change that seizes 
the uninitiated and in the intense fog he realizes 
that he does not know just where he is going. 
Off to one side there is the jingle jangle of a 
ship’s bell, while toots from whistles all about 
are not reassuring. He knows the steamer is 
coming ahead and very slowly, but just what 
the other craft is going to do or where she is 
going is a question. But the noise of the nearest 
whistle suddenly begins to go away the ship’s 
bell grows more faint and the Flyer is begin- 
ning to cut through the water at full speed on 
the course for Brown’s Point. 

“Nine minutes is the running time of the 
Flyer from the dock to this point, but before she 
gets there the sound of the bell is heard. This 
makes it pretty certain that you are going to 
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CONTRAST IN PROPELLERS. Early Puget Sound propeller steamers like Capt. Coupe’s little 50-footer 
Success of 1868 (above) were neither very comfortable or very fast. In contrast, the Black Ball Line’s flag- 


ship Tacoma of 1914 is pictured below tearing furrows in the Sound at 19 Knots on her luxury run between 


Seattle and Tacoma. 


get around the point without trouble and soon 
the course is laid for Robinson’s Point. From 
Brown to Robinson the time is 23 minutes. Be- 
fore reaching Brown’s Point, one hears the echo 
of the Flyer’s whistle coming from the high 
land along the east shore of the harbor. As she 
nears the point the echo comes quicker, but 
dies away as the steamer leaves it. Soon comes 
a faint whistle ahead. This call is one long and 
two short blasts. This is the call of some tug 
with a tow. The whistle grows nearer and the 
headway of the Flyer is stopped. She moves 
along at easy speed and the sound of the whistle 
comes more to one side of her. Soon it is right 
opposite and the steamer works along again at 
her usual pace. 


z i + 
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“Then the call from the whistle at Robinson’s 
Point sounds a coarse heavy call. Soon it comes 
from off one side. Maybe the building and the 
puff of steam coming from the tower can be 
made out, maybe it is too foggy and the call 
soon dies out. Other whistles are heard, but 
these are a safe distance away and the steamer 
goes direct on her speed and course for 44 min- 
utes, when Alki Point is due. This is the most 
disagreeable point, in the eyes of the steamboat 
man, there is on the way to Seattle, to get 
around. The Flyer here takes a sharp turn to 
starboard and a little mistake in the time or too 
near shore brings the vessel up standing on the 
bottom. There is no signal here and, owing to 
the land formation, it gives a poor echo. But 


the Flyer noses her way around here and eight 
minutes later brings her to the bell buoy at Du- 
wamish Head. 

“From the buoy to the dock the time is seven 
minutes. The Flyer is wheeling along here with 
whistles sounding from different points. One 
feels a little bit nervous as one whistle grows 
near and is much relieved when the Flyer stops, 
backs until all headway is stopped. Then out 
of the mist a shadowy hulk comes and drifts 
away in the fog while the Flyer moves ahead 
again. Then another whistle sounds ahead. It 
seems to be directly in the way. The Flyer stops 
again. Suddenly something looms up and there 
are three blasts of the whistle and the old Flyer 
fairly lifts herself. 


and was mate on her for five years prior. Some- 
times he takes a day off; once he went two years 
without a day’s vacation. 

“<Tt’s pretty safe traveling on her,’ said Capt. 
Coffin. ‘Of course we are liable to have an acci- 
dent, but we always try to be prepared. We 
got lots of power and I think I have a chief on 
her who wouldn’t get fazed if the bottom 
dropped out of her. With this steamer I can 
stop her dead and stand a pretty good chance 


of getting clear of anything that is likely to hit 
us. We have the power here and a swing of the 
propeller either ahead or astern sends her along. 
Another peculiar feature of the Flyer is that 


‘The other craft has given the same signal 
and is lost in the fog. The passenger thinks, 
“Mighty close shave, that” as the Flyer gets 
under way again, and listens to the rapid ring- 
ing of a bell in answer to the steamer’s whistle. 
The Flyer slows down and the sound of the bell 
grows nearer until out of the mist looms the 
dock. Capt. Coffin makes a note in the log and 
in a few minutes the passengers are gone, a new 
group have come aboard and the Flyer is on 
her way back to Tacoma. 

“There is an excellent crew on the Flyer all 
the way through. They have all been with her 
for a long time and form a sort of family, with 
each one boosting for the Flyer. Capt. Coffin 
has been in charge of her for about four years 


PIONEER BLACK BALL LINER Bellingham, ex-Wil- 
lapa, steams over placid Puget Sound waters, (above) 
while on deck the mate points out interesting landmarks 
to passengers, (below). 
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FIRST BLACK BALL LINER. A December wind was whipping up the Sound when this photograph of the 
Bellingham was taken nearly 50 years ago. The fir trees at mastheads and flagstaffs indicate that it was 
Christmas season. The Bellingham was originally the Columbia River bar tug General Miles, built at Port- 
land in 1882. In 1889 she capsized at Coos Bay; was lengthened, rebuilt and emerged as the freight and pas- 
senger steamer Willapa, working between Puget Sound and British Columbia ports for Capt. H. F. Beecher, 


erstwhile U.S. Collector of Customs for Puget Sound. She was sold by Beecher to the newly organized Alaska 
Steamship Company. 


She was laid up in 1917, later refitted as a 150-horsepower diesel freighter (lower photo) based at Ketchikan, 
Alaska. ; 


the wind doesn’t affect our running time. In 
one of the hardest gales we ever had one of 
Lloyd’s surveyors checked us from Alki to Rob- 
inson and found only a minute’s difference in 
our running time. This was in the face of a gale 
that was throwing spray against the pilot house 
windows, something that does not happen very 
often to the Flyer!’” 

Also in 1908, the Seattle Times Sunday mag- 
azine gave considerable space to the Flyer’s re- 
markable record, asserting, “Seattle undoubt- 
edly may lay claim to possession of the most 
remarkable passenger steamboat in the world. 
This vessel is the Flyer plying between Seattle 
and Tacoma, which in the past 16 years has 
made the equivalent of five trips from earth to 
the moon, or of 51 voyages around the world 
at its greatest circumference. 

“With unvarying precision the Flyer has 
completed four trips daily between the two 
Puget Sound cities, month in and month out, 


traveling 80 miles to a trip and 240 miles a day, 
with an average of 340 working days in the 
year. This record, kept up for such a length of 
time, has caused the Flyer to be the marvel of 
marine men all up and down the Pacific Coast, 
and of those of the lakes and Atlantic Seaboard 
where her performance is known.” 

Of course even as steady and well behaved 
a craft as the Flyer had an occasional lapse. 
Things would have been dull otherwise. In 
early December of 1903 she pulled away from 
her dock at the foot of Madison Street in a dense 
fog, bound on her first trip of the day for Ta- 
coma. A few minutes later she became noisily 
entangled with the Sound steamers Bellingham 
and Dode. The Bellingham was towing the 


WORN OUT BY NEARLY SEVENTY YEARS OF 
HARD SERVICE, the historic Bellingham was donated 
by her last owner, tugboat operator Otis Shively to the 
Puget Sound Maritime Historical Society to be burned 
as the climax of Seattle’s 1950 Seafair celebration. 
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Steamer Indianapolis 
Will Come fo, the Coast 


STEAMSHIP INDIANAPOLIs, 

Bs steel steamer Indianapolis, pur- per Townsend-Port Angeles run. The 
-chased at Chicago by the Alaska 
* ‘Steamship Company for use on 
Puget Sound, will prove a fine addition 
to the local fleet, It has been planned 
by the company to replace its woeden 
» vessels with new and finer ghips and 


short time. The Indianapolis went ‘into 

Sommisslory in August, 190 
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Dode and she crashed into the Flyer first, rip- 
ping a huge hole in her port side just abreast 
of the engines. Then the Dode came ambling 
up and slammed into the crippled Flyer, 
bounced off and struck the Bellingham, caving 
in her own side in the process. The Flyer, out 
of control, drifted off in the fog and splintered 
her stem against the German full-rigged ship 
Chile, moored at one of the buoys in the stream. 

The sound of splintering wood and hysteri- 
cal whistle blasts brought the Seattle fireboat 
Snoqualmie, the revenue cutter Manning and 
the tug mystic to the scene of this maritime 
free-for-all, but all three victims managed to 
stagger off to repair yards without sinking. 
There were no injuries. 

On a bright spring morning two years later 
Capt. Coffin brought the Flyer in for one of her 
usual full-speed-right-up-to-the-dock stops at 
Seattle. He knew she could slide to smooth 
stop within her own length when he rang the 
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IT WAS BIG NEWS on Puget Sound when the Great Lakes built Indianapolis, first of the Black Ball Line’s 
modern, steel steamers, arrived on the scene. Looming large among other excursion craft of the Sound mos- 
quito fleet, she is pictured on the opposite page shortly after two-ocean voyage. 

After a few years on the Seattle-Victoria run the Indianapolis settled down to the Seattle-Tacoma passenger 
service, where she lasted until 1930. Above she’s pictured resting at the Tacoma municipal dock in a pose 
familiar to thousands of Puget Sounders who once rode the “fast steel steamers” of the Black Ball Line. 
Below she’s shown being converted to an automobile ferry for service on the Edmonds-Port Townsend route, 
left, and in her death throes at the hands of shipbreakers in 1938. 
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engines full astern. It had always been that 
way—up until that spring morning of 1905. 
That morning the skipper rang for the engineer 
to put her in reverse at the last possible mo- 
ment. The engineer, knowing the _ skipper’s 
habits, wasted no time in responding. He swung 
the reverse lever hard over, then strode over 
to a side port to admire the Old Man’s master- 
ful docking technique. It was a shock to him 
when he discovered that he was carrying the 
reverse lever with him. A bolt had broken, the 
lever was useless and the Flyer was flying 
along at a good 12 knots. An oyster company’s 
dock was coming out to meet her, or so it 
seemed to the perturbed engineer. 


Capt. Coffin had just time to shout a warn- 
ing from the pilot house. Then the Flyer went 
through the dock, which was piled high with 
unshelled oysters. The fast steamer came to 
rest after butting violently into Railroad Ave- 


nue, the alarmed passengers festooned with 
fresh oysters. A well known Seattle banker. 
hurrying uptown for a directors’ meeting after 
his exciting voyage on the Flyer, is reported to 


have reached in his pocket for a handkerchief 
to mop his perspiring brow after taking his 
place at the solemn gathering, and withdrawn 
a plump oyster which had stayed with him all 
the way from the waterfront. 

For the next seven years the Flyer’s esca- 
pades were all of a minor nature. But in 1911 
she was sold by Capt. Scott’s old White Collar 
Line to a new “big company” which had 
emerged on the Northwest maritime scene. 
When the Flyer was transferred to the Puget 
Sound Navigation Company she seemed to 
sense that her days on the crack Seattle-Tacoma 
route were numbered and she began working 
up toward another headline-making scene. 

Early in the year, while rounding Alki 
Point headed for Tacoma, an oil-burner back- 
fired, setting the whole engine room ablaze. 
Capt. Coffin and his men battled the flames 
for more than an hour, but so calmly and effi- 
ciently that few of the passengers knew what 
had happened, and no major damage was done 
to the steamer. Shortly thereafter Tacoma au- 
thorities barred the Flyer from the municipal 
dock there because Capt. Scott refused to 


CAPE HORN STEAMBOAT. Sea-stained and rusty 
from her long voyage around Cape Horn, the Black 
Ball liner Iroquois looked like this as she entered the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca in the early spring of 1907 (left). 


IROQUOIS RETURNED TO GREAT LAKES SERVICE 
in 1920, but in 1928 she returned to the West Coast via 
the Panama Canal; was converted to an automobile 
ferry for the Black Ball Line’s Seattle to Victoria serv- 
ice, which she maintained until 1947. Below is an inter- 
esting bow view of the Iroquois during the last year of 
her service as a ferry steamer. 


change her schedule to meet the demands of 
Tacoma’s mayor whom, Scott suspected, was 
acting as mouthpiece for the Puget Sound Navi- 
gation Company, whose steamers were compet- 
ing with the Flyer on the Seattle-Tacoma route. 
The dispute was finally settled, but shortly 
thereafter the Flyer backed from the municipal 
dock and violently butted the passenger launch 
Clipper, inbound from Point Defiance. The 
launch’s upperworks were the worse for the 
encounter, as were her five passengers, who 
were frightened nearly out of their wits. 

On June 7, 1911, the Flyer passed from the 
ownership of the Columbia River & Puget 
Sound Navigation Company to that of the Puget 
Sound Navigation Company. On Sunday morn- 
ing, May 19, 1912, the Flyer lay at Colman Dock 
with several hundred would-be passengers el- 
bowing and crowding each other to be first 
aboard for the 11 o’clock run to Tacoma. With 
everyone trying to get on at once and the gang- 
way packed solidly with humanity, a cog gave 
way in the mechanism holding up the dock’s 
adjustable landing slip. The heavy plank struc- 
ture fell from under the passengers’ feet, one 
end dropping straight down to form a vertical 
chute to the bay. At least sixty of the would-be 
voyagers skidded yelling down this frightening 
and splintery slide, dropped through 20 feet of 
empty air and splashed into the scummy water 
below. Those who hit the water last landed on 
the heads of earlier arrivals. Some survivors 
claimed that they went all the way down to 
the harbor bottom before they bounced back up. 


Although they hadn’t made it aboard, some 
of the Flyer’s proverbial luck must have ex- 
tended to her would-be passengers. In less than 
10 minutes the struggling victims had been 
lifted from the water by means of boats, life 
preservers and ropes. As usual, Capt. Coffin 
was prepared for the unexpected and his crew 
worked manfully while he blew distress calls 
on the Flyer’s whistle. The steamer Rosalie had 
a lifeboat on the scene in minutes, the fireboat 
Snoqualmie slipped her moorings nearby and 
came to the rescue, while Capt. Roy Lillico 
slipped his launch Skeeter between steamer and 
dock to do yeoman service in pulling out strug- 
gling men, women and children. Two of the 
victims, an elderly woman and a year-old baby 
could not be revived by rescuers. 

A week later the Flyer was removed from 
the Seattle-Tacoma run where she had reigned 
supreme for more than two decades. She was 
replaced by the Puget Sound Navigation Com- 
pany’s fast steel steamers Indianapolis and 
Chippewa. 

This company, which was to dominate the 
Puget Sound water routes during the heyday 
and gradual decline of inland steamboating, was 
the result of 19th Century pioneering by two 
groups of men, one headed by Joshua Green; 
the other by Charles E. Peabody. 

Joshua Green arrived on Puget Sound back 
in 1886, convinced that the Pacific Northwest 
was a more likely place than his native Missis- 
sippi for a young fellow to get ahead in the 
world. After a spell as axman and chainman 


NO LONGER A PROUD TWO-STACKER, the old Iroquois still plies the waters of Puget Sound. Shorn of 
her staterooms, her steam engines replaced by a diesel, she hauls paper products between Port Townsend and 


Seattle for the Black Ball Freight Lines. 
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STEAMBOATING THE EASY WAY. The new steel steamers brought a new era to inland navigation. Power 
equipment replaced the old-time “armstrong” method of steering, cargo and line handling. 


on a railway construction job out of Seattle, 
he met pioneer merchant and shipping man 
Bailey Gatzert, who helped him get a job as 
purser on the stern-wheel steamboat Henry 
Bailey, running between Tacoma, Seattle, Muk- 
ilteo, Stanwood and various Skagit River land- 
ings as far up as Stirling . . . further irstne 
height of the water permitted. 

It didn’t take young Green long to convince 
himself . . . along with the steamer’s other 
officers, that the way to make money in the 
shipping business was as owners; not as hired 
hands. Accompanied by Capt. Sam Denny, 
mate Peter Falk and engineer Frank Zikmund, 
he appreached Seattle banker Jacob Furth, who 
advanced the syndicate sufficient funds to buy 
the steamboat Fanny Lake and a scow. 

The new company prospered, freighting hay 
and grain from La Conner Flats and potatoes 
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from Whidbey Island. Soon it had added two 
more steamers to its fleet and most of the part- 
ners were so prosperous they decided to retire. 
George Willey bought out their interests and 
he and Green named their jointly-owned steam- 
boat line the La Conner Trading & Transporta- 
tion Company. Within five years it was operat- 
ing the largest fleet of boats on Puget Sound. 

The other shipping pioneer, Capt. Charles E. 
Peabody, joined forces in 1895 with Capt. 
George Roberts, Walter Oakes and George H. 
Lent, to form the Alaska Steamship Company. 
Like Joshua Green’s company, this was a one- 
boat operation, running the little 136-passenger 
and freight steamer Willapa in competition with 
the big and well established Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company. Some old-timers credit 
the cut rates which resulted from the Willapa’s 
entry in the field with bringing on the Alaska 
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BIG CREWS AND SMALL. Big steamers like the H. B. Kennedy, above, carried crews almost as large as 
the coastal liners, but more modest complements handled such craft as the Eagle Harbor Line’s little Flor- 
ence K., whose crew is posed for the waterfront photographer, below. The engineer is easily recognizable 
by the coal dust on his face; the skipper by his gold watch chain and official cap. 
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Gold Rush. At any rate, the Alaska Steamship 
Company arrived on the scene at a strategic 
time to cash in on the Gold Rush and it throve 
on competition. 

At the turn of the century Peabody diverted 
his smallest steamer, the Rosalie, from the 
Alaska run to the local Puget Sound trade. In 
1902 his firm bought out the fleet of the Thomp- 
son Steamboat Company and entered the Sound 
steamboat trade in earnest, with a roster con- 
sisting of the Rosalie, Alice Gertrude, Garland, 
Lydia Thompson, Prosper and Majestic. 

Soon thereafter Joshua Green arranged for 
Peabody’s purchase of the La Conner T & T 
interests of his partner, Willey. Thus in effect, 
the larger fleet of the older firm was merged 
with the new one to form the most ambitious 
steamboat combine in the history of the far 
Northwest. The Green boats added to the com- 
bined fleet were the Utopia, Fairhaven, George 
E. Starr, State of Washington, T. W. Lake, Rapid 
Transit, Inland Flyer and Port Orchard. 

The new company was in operation by early 
1903 under the name it was to carry for almost 
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NAPA VALLEY, built at Union Iron Works in 1910, was once a crack passenger steamer on Capt. Z. J. 
Hatch’s San Francisco-Vallejo route; became a unit of the Southern Pacific Golden Gate ferry fleet and was 


sold to the Puget Sound Navigation Company upon completion of the Bay bridges. As the Malahat she 
worked Puget Sound shuttle runs until the State-of Washington took over the ferry fleet. After that she saw 
little service, was destroyed by fire at Portland, where she had been taken late in 1956 for scrapping. The 
upper photo shows her in her youth as the Napa Valley. The lower picture was taken a few days before she 


was towed to Portland on her final voyage. 


fifty years . the Puget Sound Navigation 
Company. Various corporate offshoots existed 
from time to time, somewhat befuddling the 
maritime historian attempting to trace the com- 
pany history, but essentially it was the Puget 
Sound Navigation Company which developed 
inland steamboating to its highest point and 
undertook the transition from steamboat ta 
motor ferry with the advent of the automo- 
bile age. 

In its later years the term “Black Ball Line” 
became synonymous with Puget Sound Naviga- 
tion Company, but for the first quarter-century 
of its history the Puget Sound Navigation 
Company vessels flew a distinctive red, white 
and blue star and diamond houseflag designed 
by Mrs. Green, whose husband headed the firm 
until 1927. The Black Ball flag was retained by 
the Alaska Steamship Company until 1927, 
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when Green sold most of his holdings in the 
firm to Capt. Alex Peabody, son of the Alaska — 
Line’s founder. At that time the historic Black 
Ball flag was transferred to the Sound fleet. 
As for Joshua Green, maritime pioneer, he 
is better known nowadays as a banker and elder 
statesman of the Pacific Northwest financial 
world. Still an ardent sportsman and golfer, at 
the age of 88 his fondest memories are of the 
golden age of steamboating. His greatest pride 
is in the fact that his La Conner T & T, by mak- 
ing Seattle the terminus of its operations in 
early days of shipping rivalries, helped establish 
his adopted city as the transportation hub and 
regional metropolis of the Pacific Northwest. 
The State of Washington operates the Sound 
ferry routes now, and the Black Ball flag has 
moved to Canada. Joshua Green still holds a 
fair-sized block of stock in Black Ball Ferries, 
Ltd., which means that he’s had his hand in the 
steamboat business for somewhat over seventy 
years ... which would seem to set a record for 
the maritime world to shoot at. 
(Much of the historical background on the 
Puget Sound Navigation Company was obtained 
through the cooperation of Robert C. Leithead, 
Lloyd Stadum and Capt. Louis Van Bogaert, 
who have recently compiled a comprehensive 
fleet list and vessel history of the firm to be 
published by the Puget Sound Maritime His- 
torical Society.) 
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NORTHWEST RACERS. Steam was high in the boilers of the CPR’s graceful Princess Victoria and Black 
Ball’s fast express steamer Chippewa as the two prepared to square away for a hotly contested run to 


Victoria. The near-twins Chippewa and Iroquois were able to give a good account of themselves, but no ship 
on the Sound could outrun the fleet and graceful Princess Victoria. 


LIKE MANY OF THE OLD STEAMERS, the Chippewa was rebuilt as a steam ferry in 1924. The lower pic- 
tures show her in drydock following still another conversion in 1930—to a diesel-powered motor ferry. 
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PUGET SOUND STEAMBOAT PIONEERS: The Puget 
Sound fleet of Charles E. Peabody, left, and La Conner 
Trading & Transportation Company of Joshua Green, 
right, merged in 1903 to make the Puget Sound Naviga- 
tion Company dominant on Northwest water routes for 
almost half a century. Green says of this association, 
“It was a quarter century of true partnership... the 
happiest and most prosperous years of my life.” 

This fleet was the largest on the Sound, and 
probably the best, but it wasn’t good enough. 
It had been assembled piecemeal through the 
assimilation of small companies operating small 
19th century steamboats. This was the 20th 
century and Puget Sound had come a long way 
from the days of the Eliza Anderson and the 
Pumpkins. 

The former Thompson Steamboat Company’s 
Majestic, built at Everett in 1901, was the fast- 


est and most modern boat in the fleet. It was 
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THREE PHASES OF CHIPPEWA’S LONG CAREER 
are pictured here. At the upper right she’s shown as a 
crack passenger steamer on the Seattle-Victoria route, 
at the upper left as a steam ferry of the Black Ball 
Line’s early automobile-hauling fleet, and at the lower 
left as she appears today, a diesel-powered unit of the 
Washington State Ferry fleet. After more than half a 
century of service her mahogany paneling, planked 
decks and smooth power make her a favorite with 
people who appreciate a bit of old-time steamboat at- 
mosphere with their modern ferries. 


decided to build her a running mate and place 
the two boats on a fast schedule between Ta- 
coma, Seattle and Victoria, running in opposi- 
tion to the Canadian Pacific. 

In 1903 the new steamer Clallam was 
launched at Heath’s shipyard in Tacoma. Two 
things marred the launching; the girl chosen 
to christen the fine new steamer swung with 
the beribboned champagne bottle and missed. 
Then someone unfurled the ship’s ensign up- 
side down, the traditional symbol of a vessel 
in distress! Old salts muttered darkly of hexes 
and jinxes, but nobody took them seriously. The 
Clallam was a staunch and handsome 168-foot 
steamer, built of good Washington fir and pow- 
ered with the most modern fore-and-aft com- 
pound engine delivering 800 horsepower. The 
Majestic was renamed Whatcom and the new 
British Columbia service was inaugurated. 

Less than a year later, on January 8, 1904, the 
Clallam pulled away from the Port Townsend 
dock and headed across the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca on the last leg of her day’s voyage. Capt. 
George Roberts, one of the founders of the line, 
was in the pilot house. A storm was whipping 
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MARKED FOR DOOM. Bad luck was bound to follow the jinxed launching of the Puget Sound liner Clallam 
at Tacoma in 1903. So said old sailors who remembered the superstitions of the sea. Less than a year later 
their worst fears were realized when the new steamer foundered in the Strait of Juan de Fuca. More than 


fifty lives were lost. 


the strait and before the Clallam reached port 
it got worse. The chief engineer reported the 
engine room flooded and the pumps unable to 
handle it. The engine stopped and the disabled 
steamer went wallowing off in the southwest 
gale and flood tide, a jib set forward and her 
hull slowly sinking deeper and deeper under 
the hammering of the waves. When the ship 
appeared about to go under, Capt. Roberts had 
the women and children placed in the lifeboats. 
The boats were lowered and almost immediate- 
ly were overwhelmed by sweeping seas and 
hungry tiderips. Not a single woman or child 
on the Clallam’s passenger list survived. The 
next morning the tugs Sea Lion and Richard 
Holyoke found the lost steamer and a line was 
gotten aboard her, but as she was being towed 
she suddenly went over on her beam ends and 
sank. The towing line was cut and the tugs 
stood by to pick up survivors. Of the 90 people 
aboard the Clallam, more than 50 were drowned 
and the bones of the Black Ball Line’s fine new 
flagship of 1904 still lie under the waters of 
Juan de Fuca Strait. 

For some time afterward no one on Puget 
Sound laughed at the superstitions of old 
sailors. 


The loss of the Clallam was a blow to the 
wooden ship building yards of Puget Sound. 
President Green of the Puget Sound Naviga- 
tion Company and general manager Charles 
Peabody decided to start replacing their fleet 
of small wooden steamers with big steel ones, 
and as rapidly as possible. The quickest way 
was to buy them, all ready built, in the East. 
Peabody made the buying trip and in the fall 
of 1905 it was announced that his first purchase, 
the steel express steamer Indianapolis, would 
soon be on her way around the Horn. The In- 
dianapolis was a new ship, launched in 1904. 
She was built of steel and her 180-foot length 
made her big by Puget Sound standards, al- 
though she had already been found too small 
for the Great Lakes trade for which she was 
designed. 

Black Ball Line Captain John Johnson joined 
Peabody at Chicago to take over the new ship. 
With him went Chief Engineer C. F. Bishop, 
first mate William Jensen and purser E. E. 
Morgan. Sailing the Great Lakes, she passed 
down the St. Lawrence River to New York, 
where she was outfitted for the deep-sea por- 
tion of her 18,000-mile voyage. On December 
12 the Indianapolis dropped the Ambrose Light- 
ship astern and headed south toward the Cape. 
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PILOT HOUSE. What the well dressed steamboat officer wore at the turn of the century is illustrated by 


: 
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high-collared gentlemen of the pioneer Black Ball liner Rosalie. 


The Indianapolis set a new record of 54 days 
for the voyage, but there were minor annoy- 
ances. The stokers were semi-mutinous and 
most of the black gang had to be kicked ashore 
at various South American ports. Spanish- 
speaking firemen were manning the engine 
room in the Pacific. Then the deck crew grew 
obstreperous. As the Indianapolis was leaving 
San Francisco a deckhand who had taken one 
too many farewell glasses in various Embar- 
cadero saloons, appeared on deck and offered 
to punch, wrestle or butt Mate Jensen to death, 
which ever the mate might prefer. Unmoved 
by the sailor’s willingness to please, Jensen was 
in the process of dragging him to the foc’sl to 
sleep it off, when one of the drunk’s comrades 
appeared on the scene, swinging wildly. Capt. 
Johnson came down from the bridge in time to 
receive one of the second deckhand’s haymakers 
in the left eye, giving him a shiner which was 
still in the color-spectacular class when he 
reached Seattle. 

Another seaman, charmed at the sight of 
the skipper’s sudden downfall, entered the fray, 
but all three were eventually overpowered and 
dragged below in irons. One of the trio, still in 
the mood for combat, pulled a fire ax off the 
bulkhead and tried to sever the chain attaching 
him to one of his fellow combatants. He failed 
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to sever the chain, but neatly amputated his 
friend’s thumb. At this juncture the quarantine 
boat came alongside in answer to distress sig- 
nals from Capt. Johnson. The port doctor ap- 
plied a beefsteak to the skipper’s eye, dressed 
the seaman’s hand and said he was glad he 
wasn’t going to Seattle on the Indianapolis. 
The rest of the seamen, the firemen and the 
cooks said they didn’t care to either, and would 
like to go ashore on the quarantine boat. Capt. 
Johnson put a quick stop to that foolishness and 
on February 10, 1906, the Indianapolis steamed 
safely into Elliott Bay. Three of the old steam- 
ers, the Dode, Alice Gertrude and Utopia 
steamed out to West Point to meet her. 

When the three Black Ball liners saluted 
the new ship other steamers joined in the wel- 
come with whistle cords apparently tied down. 
The Indianapolis steamed slowly across the har- 
bor, her whistle blasting out in answer. “On 
reaching the wharf,” says a contemporary ac- 
count, “the big whistle on the Indianapolis 
again thundered out several blasts which echoed 
across waterfront streets black with men, 
women and children and the long voyage was 
brought to an end.” 

After refitting and a series of excursions 
around the Sound, the Indianapolis was placed 
on the Seattle-Tacoma run in opposition to the 
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veteran Flyer. The Puget Sound Navigation 


Company had announced that it planned to 
change the new steamer’s name to Crescent, 
but they never got around to it. In common 
usage, however, she became the Indian, which 
is a perfectly good Northwest name. 

The Indian was bigger and newer than the 
Flyer, but Capt. Coffin was double gol-darned 
if she was any faster, a conviction which he 
was not backward in expressing to Capt. How- 
ard Penfield of the Indian. Capt. Penfield was 
perfectly willing to oblige Capt. Coffin in a 
final determination of the matter, but his own- 
ers refused to cooperate. Steamboat races with 
engineers’ caps hiding the steam gauges and 
the updraft scorching the paint off funnels and 
boilers strained if not blown up outright, were 
expensive, dangerous and a relic of the dark 
ages of steamboating. The Puget Sound Navi- 
gation Company represented the modern age 
of inland navigation, and there was to be no 
such foolishness as a race between the Indian- 
apolis and the Flyer. 

To his everlasting credit be it said that Capt. 
Penfield held out for three long years. Then, in 
the warm summer darkness of July 28, 1910, 
the Indian swung away from the Tacoma wharf 
and headed into the stream. Exactly 30 seconds 
later the Flyer blasted out a shrill screech of 
defiance and headed in pursuit. Normally the 
steamers’ schedules had them passing in oppo- 
site directions off Point Robinson, but there was 


FLYER. Remarkably clear for the pre-flash bulb era, 
the old photograph above was taken in the engine room 
of the famous Flyer. The man at the throttle is Harry 
D. Collier, who earned his marine engineer’s license on 
the Flyer, later became Chairman of the Board of Stand- 
ard Oil of California. Below the famed Puget Sound 
racer is shown in drydock and tied up in the bone yard 
just prior to her 1929 scrapping under the new name 
of Washington. 
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BUCOLIC BOAT TO BOTHELL. This charm- 
ing scene was typical of transportation between 
Seattle and the suburban town of Bothell before 
modern progress brought four-lane highways 
and automobiles to clog them. The little steam- 
boat May Blossom wasn’t setting any speed 
records as she navigated between hay fields 
and contented cows along Sammamish Slough, 
eee probably none of her passengers had ulcers 
either. 


L. B. SEELEY, President and General Manager, Portland, Ore. 
S. H. BROWN, Jr., Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 
E. W. CRICHTON, Secretary and Treasurer, Portland. Ore. 
URI SEELEY, Agent, Seattle, Wash. 


| Columbia River and 


Puaet Sound Navigation 
Company 
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FAST STEAMER 


FLYER ... AND THE FARE IS A LITTLE BIT HIGHER. 


BETWEEN SEATTLE AND TACOMA When rumors that the old Flyer was no longer sea- 
worthy bounced back to plague her new owners, the 

Black Ball Line changed her name to Washington, but 
FLY ON THE FLYER she was too famous to hide behind such a thin disguise. 
Some wag composed a limerick that became quite popu- 

SEATTLE TO TACOMA, ONE HOUR AND TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES lar with her patrons: “There was an old lady named 
Marier, who rode on a boat named the Flyer. Now the 


‘LANDINGS: ; name has been changed, but the boat is the same, and 
7 the fare is a little bit higher.” 
) N. P. Wharf, Tacoma; Flyer Dock, Seattle The Flyer in her old age, as the Washington, is pictured 
below. 
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SIOUX. One of the first new steel steamers built on 
the West Coast for the Black Ball Line, the Sioux was 
launched at the Seattle Construction and Drydock Com- 
pany (formerly Robert Moran’s Shipyard) in 1910. The 
affair was a social and engineering success, as shown 
by these on-the-spot photographs. First placed on a 
fast schedule between Seattle, Irondale and Port Town- 
send, the Sioux later carried passengers to Everett, 
Port Angeles and other Sound ports. 
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UTOPIA 


oy Skarvig, 


MOSQUITO FLEET LANDINGS. In the golden age of 
steamboating the inland craft served ports and landings 
on every West Coast waterway with sufficient water to 
float a hull. Ports of call varied from cities like Seattle, 
above, one-wharf landings like the one at which the 
Whatcom is tied up, center, and whistle-stops like the 
one below on Big Skookum, near Shelton. 


a military tournament going on in Tacoma and 
they were both making an extra night run to 
take care of the crowds. | 

After waiting three years for the opportu- 
nity, the rival crews could be expected to put 
on amemorable show. The results were vividly 
described by an eye-witness in the following 
words: ‘“Cheered by hundreds of spectators on 
shore and aboard the vessels, the steamship 
Flyer of the Flyer Route and Indianapolis of 
the Puget Sound Navigation Company last 
night fought out a battle in the gloom of the 
midnight hours in an all-out race over the 
thirty-odd miles of Puget Sound between Ta- 
coma and Seattle. 

“The presence of so many spectators along 
the shores of Vashon Island and the mainland 
to view the midnight race was accounted for 
by the disturbance raised by the resonant whis- 
tles of the two Sound greyhounds as they raced 
neck and neck and by the shrieking of sirens 
from smaller craft inshore as the bigger vessels 
swept past. 
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STEAMBOAT DAYS. Full of nostalgia for old-time Seattleites is the picture of the little Alki Point steamer 
Camano making her ten cent run past vanished Luna Park, while the prudent wife in the rowboat has pre- 
vailed upon her derbied husband to make fast to the Duwamish Head bell buoy until the dangerous swell 
has passed. 


“As both vessels sped past Alki Point and 
well into Elliott Bay, their whistles joining 
those of other vessels lying in the harbor pro- 
duced sufficient noise to wake sleeping resi- 
dents in the Queen Anne and uptown districts 
and to bring hundreds scurrying to ascertain 
what had happened along the waterfront. 

“According to the Flyer’s people, the Indian- 
apolis got into the stream first at Tacoma and 
by the time the Flyer got her engines properly 
going was four minutes ahead. With the Dash 
Point light abeam, the Flyer had gotten within 
a length of the Indian, which was struggling 
hard to maintain her lead. From Dash Point to 
Robinson Point the Flyer gradually crept up on 
the Indian and when half the distance had been 
covered at Three Tree Point the Flyer had es- 
tablished the suspicion of a lead. 

“One of the Flyer’s boiler tubes blew out 
between Robinson and Three Tree Point and 
thereafter, although the Flyer came in on one 
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boiler, she had the Indianapolis well beaten a 
quarter of a mile from the dock. The Flyer 
won by sufficient margin to allow of her land- 
ing her passengers and getting away for a 
fresh supply of fuel before the Indianapolis had 
finished tying up at Colman Dock. 

“Passengers aboard either steamship declare 
that no matter what disputes have arisen over 
the midnight battle, in itself it was a splendid 
sight to view the two vessels churning the water 
and belching forth clouds of steam and smoke 
as, inch by inch for more than thirty miles, they 
desperately fought for mastery.” 

Manager Frank Burns of the Puget Sound 
Navigation Company had a different account of 
the affair: ‘““The most stringent and unequivocal 
orders have been issued to Capt. Howard Pen- 
field, Chief Engineer Bert Thornton and all 
other officers on the Indianapolis that there 
must be no racing between their vessel and the 
Flyer. Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday nights 


POTLATCH. It was a proud day for Capt. “Red Jack” Elsmore in 1912 when Black Ball Line retired the old 


stern-wheeler State of Washington and turned the new steel propeller Potlatch over to him for the Hood 
Canal run. Obstreperous loggers who tried to mark up his new command were subdued by Red Jack’s 
favorite offensive weapon, a heavy brass hose nozzle which he used like a shillelagh, but Mrs. Troutman was 
waiting at Lilliwaup to put him in his place. As he stepped proudly from the pilot house in his brand-new 
uniform the former lady skipper of the Dode fixed him with a piercing eye and roared in a voice that could 
be heard for half a mile, ““That cow you brought up for me this spring has just had a calf, Red Jack, and the 


dratted thing looks just like you!” 


unmistakable challenges to race were thrown 
out by those on the Flyer and in accordance 
with the strict injunctions of this company, 
these challenges were disregarded. Monday 
night a collision occurred when the Flyer at- 
tempted to take the Indianapolis’ berth. 

“Tast night both officers and men were chaf- 
ing against the order restraining the Indian- 
apolis from showing what she could do when 
the Flyer attempted to run ahead of her. The 
Indianapolis was never pressed at any part of 
the run and came in ahead of the Flyer to with- 
in a short distance from her slip, when she 
slowed down and the Flyer passed her. Last 
night there were 200 persons aboard the Flyer 
and 285 on the Indianapolis. It is not good 
judgment to race with so many lives possibly 
at stake.” 

Regardless of who won the race, the game 
little Flyer gave the big Indianapolis a bad time 
on the Seattle-Tacoma route. In order to equal 
the Flyer’s schedule, the Indian had to travel 


fast and when she went fast she kicked up a 
swell that would have done credit to the Maure- 
tania. The waves of her passing upset scow- 
loads of lumber, tore small boats loose from 
their moorings and wrecked houseboats. The 
Flyer also had loyal friends who had been rid- 
ing her for years and couldn’t be wooed away 
from her. So it was that in 1911 the Indian’s 
owners bowed to the inevitable and bought 
Capt. Scott’s masterpiece for what they ad- 
mitted was “a good plump price.” 

In the meantime, Peabody had bought up 
more steel steamers on the Great Lakes and 
dispatched them to the Sound. The Iroquois 
and Chippewa followed the trail blazed by the 
Indianapolis, arriving at Seattle early in 1907. 
The two ships were near-twins in those days, 
built at Toledo, Ohio, in 1900 and 1901 respec- 
tively. The Chippewa was 206 feet long, the 
Iroquois 214. They were handsome, graceful 
steamers, each with two raked funnels, grace- 
fully rounded pilot houses and the lines of Eng- 
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SOL DUC, another of the Black Ball Lines new steel 
steamers of the 1910-1912 era, was the largest of the 
group, 189 feet long with a 31-foot beam and gross 
tonnage of 1,085. Soon after her launching in 1912 she 
replaced the Whatcom on the Seattle-Port Angeles-Vic- 
toria route. Below: Deck scene on the City of Angeles. 
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lish cross-channel packets. Mighty triple-ex- 
pansion steam engines fed by four water-tube 
boilers gave them cruising speeds of around 20 
miles an hour.. 

The Iroquois arrived first, was extensively 
refitted, given oil burners to replace her coal 
furnaces and embarked on a series of much- 
publicized excursions before going on the Vic- 
toria run. The excursions were low cost affairs, 
designed to show Puget Sounders that the mod- 
ern age of steamboating had arrived. On June 
15, 1907, the Iroquois loaded 500 excursionists 
at Seattle, about half of whom had come down 
from Tacoma on the 6:30 a.m. run of the Flyer, 
and headed off on a grand excursion to Bell- 
ingham. Out in the Sound the new steamer’s 
engines went dead. After drifting aimlessly for 
an hour or so, repairs were completed and she 
took off at top speed for Bellingham. The 
schedule had called for her arrival at noon, with 


lunch waiting ashore. There wasn’t so much 
as a Stale ham sandwich aboard and the passen- 
gers, especially those from Tacoma, were grow- 
ing restive. With Bellingham Bay in sight 
ahead, the engines broke down again and the 
Iroquois did some more drifting. 

When their ship finally made the dock the 
excursionists were met by the Bellingham Brass 
Band and reception committees of the various 
Bellingham commercial clubs, but by that time 
they were interested in only one thing—food. 
Bellingham came through in fine style, serving 
the starved ones two lunches, but the feelings 
of the weary Tacomans, who had been up since 
5 o'clock, first starved and then stuffed like 
Christmas geese, were still ruffled when they 
boarded the homey and familiar old Flyer for 
the night run back to City of Destiny. Needless 
to say, they got little sympathy from Capt. 
Coffin. 

Actually the Iroquois was a fine ship, and so 
was the Chippewa, which soon appeared on the 
scene, ran a benefit excursion for the new Chil- 
dren’s Orthopedic Hospital, and joined her sis- 
ter on the British Columbia service in violent 
competition with the Canadian Pacific. They 
must have been good ships because, after more 
than half a century of hard service, they are 
both still in daily use on Puget Sound. 

Their rate war with the Canadian company 
was a delight to travel-minded citizens. In 1909 
the fare from Seattle to Victoria got down to 
25¢ and, with the Chippewa and Princess Char- 
lotte leaving their respective piers within a few 
minutes of each other, there was considerable 
excitement thrown in for good measure. As the 
Puget Sound Navigation people put it, “Racing 
is still strictly forbidden, but there is a strong 
probability that no fuel will be spared to make 
the vessels reach their highest safe speed,” 
which certainly proves that inspired double- 
talk is not the sole invention of modern press 
agents. 

The big new steel steamers were radical de- 
partures from the typical Sound steamers of the 
day and they were considered arrogant bullies 
by the loyal passengers and crews of the smaller 
wooden craft whose paths they crossed. In 1909 
the Iroquois rammed and crippled the lumber 
schooner Endeavor off Port Townsend, in 1911 
she sank the veteran sternwheeler Multnomah 
in Elliott Bay. In 1912 she rammed and sank 
the Canadian tug Noname off the Fraser River 
lightship. 

The Chippewa had her troubles too. In 1908 
she ran down and sank the Ballard fishing 


BELLINGHAM BOAT. The Kulshan was launched in 
1910 for the Black Ball Line’s Seattle-Bellingham route, 
which she maintained until replaced by the Sol Due in 
1929. She was not in regular service thereafter and 
was broken up in 1938. 


EVENING, AUG. 20, ee 


Grand Celebration 
and id Basket Picn Picnic: 


Port Ludlow 


Sunday, August 21 


Commemorating the 58th.Year of the Establishment PUGET MILL COMPANY 


[ROUND TRIP—ONE DOLLAR| 


The New Seattle-Built Steel Steamship 


“KULSHAN” 


Witt LEAVE SEATTLE FROM COLMAN QOCK AT 9:30 A. M., RETURNING LEAVES LUDLOW AT 
6:00 P. M., ARRIVES SEATTLE 7:30 P. M. aICKETS ALSO G008 ON THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
LEAVING SEATTLE SUNDAY AT 8:00 A. 

RUNNING RACES, BOAT ‘RACES, TUG-OF-WAR, WALKING GREASY POLE, TWO BASEBALL 
GAMES8—BLAKELEY V8. FORT FLAGLER AND oad vs. ere SPIRITS, -Music BY FORT 
WORDEN MILITARY BAND. ; 

A DELIGHTFUL PLACE TO 8PEND-A DAY'S OUTING, SPACIOUS Picnic GROUNDS . AND ry 
TENNIS COURTS. SEE THE HINSDALE AEROPLAN . 


Tickets on Sale Now: 612.First Aventie and Columbia Street. 
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LIFE CYCLE OF AN EXPRESS STEAMER. The in- 
land steamboat was already fighting for its life when 
the fast, luxurious Tacoma was launched in 1913 (upper 
left). During the years she sailed the Seattle-Tacoma 
route (center), she was in competition with both electric 
interurbans and highway transportation. By 1938 the 
automobile had won over both interurbans and steamers 
and the once-beautiful Tacoma had been reduced to 
scrap metal at a Seattle junkyard, (lower). 
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1910 she rammed the little steamer Albion, 
which was loaded with dynamite and, although 
licensed only for freight, was carrying a num- 
ber of passengers as well. The potential erup- 
tion did not occur and the Albion, whose hull 
was opened up like an over-ripe melon by the 
impact, was towed off for repairs. A little later 
the same year the officers and passengers of 
the Kitsap filed a formal protest with the steam- 
boat inspectors, charging that the Chippewa had 
chased their little steamer into Deception Pass 
and tried her best to push the little Kitsap on 
the rocks. The following year the Chippewa 
had a rash of engineroom telegraph troubles. 
In May the signaling mechanism went out as 
Capt. Burns was swinging her away from Col- 
man Dock and she charged the Grand Trunk 
Dock across the way at a fine clip. Occupants 
of the assaulted Grand Trunk premises exited 
at high speed, under the impression that an 
earthquake had occurred. In September she 
had the same trouble while pulling away from 
the Tacoma municipal dock. This time she 
slammed headlong into the temporary 11th 
Street Bridge, wrecking it and causing her pas- 


sengers to start a tidal-wave-like stampede to | 


the stern. One unfortunate lady was thrown 
from her feet by the impact and was then tram- 
pled upon and repeatedly kicked by heedless 
fellow passengers. She sued. 

And, of course, there were more complaints 
about the heavy swells kicked up by the big 
newcomers when they steamed fast in restricted 
waters. The master of the Tyconda reported 
bitterly that a load of choice garden truck from 
Vashon Island had been swept overboard when 
the Chippewa went ramping by and her wake 
flooded his freight deck. The steamer Tyrus, 
moored to a piling, went drifting off helplessly 
when the wash from the Chippewa pulled the 
pile right out of the harbor bottom. The Senti- 
nel was shaken up badly and many of her pas- 
sengers were both soaked and outraged when 
her skipper failed to properly allow for the big 
ship’s wake. 

In time people got used to the big steamers 
and were proud of them. Especially when the 
Puget Sound Navigation Company found that 
it could build fine steel vessels at local yards. 
The 150-foot Sioux and the 160-foot Kulshan 
were launched at Seattle in 1910; the 150-foot 
Potlatch and 189-foot Sol Duc in 1912. All were 
trim, single-stacked craft powered with husky 
triple-expansion engines which gave them a 
nice turn of speed. They were the Puget Sound 


schooner Lydia, with the loss of two lives. In | 
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THE NEW TWENTY-KNOT 
‘STEEL STEAMSHIP 


, ON THE 
Seattle-Tacoma Route 
Sunday, June 22 


Leaving Seattle for Tacoma 
9:00 a. m., 1:00, 5:00, 9:00 p. m. 
The “Tacoma” is a steel steamship 215 feet 


in length and is the “latest” in 
naval architecture. 


TAKE A RIDE 


on the fastest sirigle screw steamship in 
the world. She will operate in. conjunction 
with the ever popular. steamship 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Leaving Seattle for Tacoma. 
7:00, 11:00 a. m., 3:00, 7:00 p. m. 
Returning the steamers 
leave Tacoma for Seattle 


| 7:00—9 :00—11:00 a. m. 
1:00—3:00—5 :00—7 :00—9:00 p. m. 


ROUND 50c TRIP 


MEALS SERVED 


TICKET OFFICE: COLMAN DOCK 
MAIN 3993 


WILL BE PLACED IN COMMISSION 


Navigation Company’s challenge to the electric 
interurban lines and the new-fangled motor 
stages that were beginning to vie for the pub- 
lic’s travel dollar. The Sol Duc was assigned to 
the Seattle-Port Townsend-Port Angeles-Vic- 
toria run, the Kulshan to Seattle-Everett-Bell- 
ingham-Anacortes-Port Townsend, and the Pot- 
latch sailed to Hood Canal points. The Sioux 
was placed on the Seattle-Tacoma run for a 
while, while the company’s final masterpiece 
took form on the shipways at Seattle Construc- 
tion & Drydock Company. 

The flagship Tacoma was launched on May 
3, 1913, christened by the daughter of Washing- 
ton’s Governor Ernest Lister. Afloat she was 
the epitome of inland steamboating at its finest; 
221 feet of slim, rakish black hull and gleaming 
white upperworks, topped by a pair of oval 
funnels in the crimson, black-topped colors of 
the line. 

A mighty four-cylinder triple-expansion en- 
gine developed 3,750 horsepower and the Ta- 
coma could cruise at better than 20 knots. Capt. 
Coffin took command of the ship early in 1914 
and stayed with her for the rest of her life... 
and for the rest of the steamboat era. In spite 
of his years of loyalty to the little wooden Flyer 
and his delight in showing her heels to new- 
fangled steel steamers, he soon became the 
Tacoma’s most ardent admirer. Here is his com- 
parison of the two boats in his own words: 

“Previous to becoming master of S$.S. Tacoma 
in 1914, I had been Mate and Master of S.S. 
Flyer for twelve years and was a little doubtful 
if Tacoma could equal the workings of Flyer. 
But I very soon found out that Tacoma was 


' superior in every point. She was faster and 


much easier to handle and as for time, she could 
be depended on to a second. Day in and day 
out, her time between points allowing for tidal 


_ conditions, was the same, and in making land- 
| ings at the different piers, it was like landing a 
: row boat. 


“Her reversing power was wonderful and 


_ from full ahead to a dead stop required seven- 


teen seconds, a feat that was tried several times. 


i; Going astern, she was almost as fast as ahead, 
/ until she gained headway going ahead when 
| she would gain in speed. 


“Another point she had, when emergency 


| required for a sudden reversal, by a slight 


change in the rudder she could be held in per- 
fect position until she commenced to gain stern- 
way. Then she would crawl rapidly to port. 
Her ability on the points mentioned often pre- 
vented accidents in fog. 
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A PLUCKY WOMAN WHO WILL SOON BE A FULL 
FLEDGED SKIPPER. * ae) 


UGET SOUND has a daring young woman who wants to possess master’s 
papers and will soon appiy to United States Inspectors erry and Bry- 
ant for a pilot’s license. She is Mra. Dora Wells Troutmas, wife of Capt. 

D. Troutman, who 1s finishing the new steamer Dode, Mrs. Troutman first 
/ began her nautical career in 189, when she was gt'ven the position of steward- 

es3 on her husband's Hood canal steamer, the Delta. .But this work was soon « 

insofficient to tax the capabilities of the seawoman, who had been studying 
- marine life, and in e short time mastered nearly all tts details. Then sho 

‘wae promoted to be supercargo of the steamers T. W. Lake, Delta and other 
* . Bound vessels. 

he developed such ptoficiency that she was given entire charge of the 
cargo, and attended to everything a8 ably as her husband, entering and clear- 
ing ‘her eb¢ps from Victoria and other British Columbia’ porta She studied 
piloting and the hydrographic charts until she possessed a thorough knowledge 
of these waters and how to navigate them. As soon as the Dode 1s finished 
Mrs, Troutman will go on with her husband and then apply for her lictnse, 
The last few months ehe has been managing their ranch at Liliwaup Falls. 
She 1s a resolute, courageous woman, and those-who know her say that abe 
will make a# proficient and careful a ekipper as can be found. 


AMANO TNETKOASEM, 
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STEAMBOAT VIEWS. Upper left, Olympic, ex-Sioux, as seen from the Iroquois. Center left, Dode wrecked 
off Marrowstone Point in 1910 and old newspaper portrait of Mrs. Dora Troutman, for whom the Dode was 
named. Lower left, Georgiana, last boat to make the historic Portland-Astoria run. 

Above left, deck officers of S.S. Iroquois. Above right, passengers boarding a Black Ball Liner at Colman 
Dock, Seattle. Below, Railroad Avenue, Seattle in the 1890's. 
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SEATTLE-TACOMA passengers who crossed the gan g-plank of S.S. Tacoma (center, left) had a choice of 
spacious decks (above) or handsome, mahogany paneled cabins (lower, left). The Tacoma, with no highway 
traffic to contend with, could make it from Tacoma to Seattle in 75 minutes. 


“When she was put in the excursion busi- 
ness, I got a great surprise as to her sea going 
abilities in the Straits between Point Wilson 
and Victoria. In the fresh S. wester that often 
occur in summer afternoons, I found her able 
to meet them all with very little fuss, in going 
or coming, either way. So I have always said 
she was the ablest boat of her size ever on the 
Sound and as for stability she was a wonder. 
When tested at inspection, as was often done, 
she surprised those giving the test. I have often 
seen five and six hundred passengers on hurri- 
cane deck when landing and a very few in the 
cabin, and she would hold her stability. 

Everett B. Coffin 
Master of S.S. Tacoma from Feb- 
ruary, 1914, to December, 1930, on 
run between Seattle and Tacoma, 
and in excursion business sum- 
mers from 1931 to 1935.” 

With Capt. Coffin on the bridge, the Tacoma 
was bound to become involved in things that 
might look suspiciously like races. At least one 
of them was with the full knowledge and con- 
sent of management. Joshua Green, who had 
been a Sound steamboat purser, mate and skip- 
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SAN FRANCISCO BAY PASSENGER FERRY in her early days, the 187-foot General Frisbie, built by G. R. 
Whidden in 1900, was a unit of the Monticello Steamboat Company’s San Francisco-Vallejo fleet. In later 
years she was renamed Commander; made the Seattle-Bremerton run in opposition to the Black Ball Line. 


Converted to a floating cannery in 1940, her upperworks are still in use as a private home on Lake Wash- 


ington Boulevard near Seattle. 


per himself, was president of the Puget Sound 
Navigation Company in 1916 when a rival com- 
pany came up with a two-funneled flagship of 
their own which they felt could outrun the 
Tacoma. The story is told by Wilbur B. Thomp- 
son, nephew of Capt. Coffin, former volunteer 
quartermaster on the Tacoma and present Gen- 
eral Freight Agent for the Alaska Steamship 
Company: 

“In 1916 the owners of the Kitsap II chal- 
lenged the Tacoma’s supremacy. The owners of 
the Kitsap II were quite emphatic in their 
claims for their speedster. Mr. Joshua Green 
finally tired of their boasting and sent out or- 
ders for the S.S. Tacoma to show them what 
speed really was. On the 5:00 p.m. trip out of 
Seattle, the Tacoma backed out into the stream 
and lay there with her bow headed for West 
Point. When the officers of the Kitsap II saw 
the Tacoma laying there they knew it was time 
to make good their claim. Immediately the oil 
was poured to her fires and by the time the 
Kitsap II rang full ahead, she had all the steam 
she could carry. Capt. Coffin of the Tacoma 
always liked a stern chase so there could be no 
arguments as to the results of a race, so he let 


STYLES IN STEAMBOAT CREWS changed with the 
years. Informal garb of the Rosalie’s men (above) gave 
way to natty blues like those worn by officers of ferry 
steamer Olympic, (below). 
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Left, top to bottom: Utopia, built 1893 for Seattle-Van- 
couver freight service. Rebuilt as passenger boat, 1898, 
and made several voyages to Alaska. Burned for metal, 
Richmond Beach, 1929. Majestic, built at Everett in 
1901 for Thompson Steamboat Company’s Seattle-Vic- 
toria service. Taken over by Black Ball in 1903, spon- 
soned out after loss of Clallam. Whatcom was Black 
Ball’s new name for the old Majestic. In 1921 she was 
converted to a ferry and again renamed City of Brem- 
erton. Right, top to bottom: Kingston (Verona in back- 
ground), built at Tacoma in 1901 as the Defiance. Re- 
built as a diesel freighter and lost in Alaskan waters, 
1934. Florence K., built at Tacoma, 1903, for Eagle 
Harbor Transportation Company. Rebuilt as ferry 
Gloria in 1924. Later renamed Beeline and used by 
Black Ball on Port Townsend-Keystone route. Power 
removed in 1939. Dolphin, built at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, in 1892, was one of Black Ball’s larger steamers 
used on the Alaska run. Waialeale, known to her friends 
as the Weary Willie, was built in 1886 as the schooner 
Kauai. Capt. Nieuwenhuise said of her, “I left Richard- 
son one time in her against a head wind and it took a 
a hour to get to Iceberg Point—a distance of two 
miles.” 
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Left, top to bottom: Bainbridge launching, Lake Wash- 
ington, 1915, for Eagle Harbor Transportation Company 
to replace Florence K. Bainbridge in service. Later re- 
named Winslow by Kitsap County Transportation Com- 
pany. In Black Ball Line service until 1938, when she 
was scrapped. Dode at Colman Dock; California liner 
Watson in foreground. 

The pioneer Black Ball liner Rosalie had a bit of a list 
when this early photograph was taken. 

Right, top to bottom: Perdita built at Seattle, 1903; 
destroyed by fire in 1911. Shasta at Winslow landing, 
built in 1922 for the Six Minute Ferry, San Francisco. 
Still in service as a steam ferry. City of Sacramento, 
built at Philadelphia in 1903 as the Asbury Park. Com- 
pletely rebuilt and in service as the M.S. Kahloke on 
Black Ball’s Vancouver-Nanaimo ferry service. 
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PILOT HOUSE. One of the last survivors of the Puget Sound mosquito fleet, the 105-foot Manitou was 
built at Burton in 1917 for the Vashon Navigation Company’s Tacoma - Quartermaster Harbor route. Her 
original name was Vashon II. Capt. Welfare is pictured at her helm. ; 


SPEEDER 


EVOLUTION OF A PIONEER MOTOR VESSEL. One 
of the first successful motor-powered passenger boats 
on the West Coast was the little 79-foot Bainbridge, 
built at Seattle in 1908 and powered with an 80-horse- 
power heavy-duty gasoline engine. Her first service was 
between Seattle and Bainbridge Island for the Eagle 
Harbor Transportation Company. About 1921 she was 
given a more powerful engine, an extra funnel and a 
new name—Speeder. After running between Belling- 
ham and San Juan Island ports for several years she 
was laid up until 1942, when she was cut down to half 
her former height and used to transport shipyard work- 
ers from Seattle’s Washington Street slip to Bremerton 
with photographer-skipper Joe Williamson at the helm. 
She’s still in operation at Seattle, 
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the Kitsap II get well under way before he 
‘hooked’ the Tacoma on. In the short distance 
from Colman Dock to Smith Cove the Tacoma 
not only overtook the Kitsap II, but piled up a 
four-length lead. At that point the Kitsap II 
saluted the Tacoma with three blasts of the 
whistle and the Tacoma turned back for Alki 
Point. In this race the Tacoma didn’t bother to 
extend herself, the steam pressure carried being 
only that carried on the regular run between 
Seattle and Tacoma. Needless to say, the owners 
of the Kitsap II had no more to say about the 
speed of their flagship.” 

The company whose flagship Kitsap II had 
the bad judgment to challenge the Tacoma for 
racing honors had, like the Puget Sound Navi- 
gation Company, sprung from humble begin- 
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nings. The Kitsap County Transportation Com- 
pany started, in the late 90’s, with a couple of 
small propeller steamers, engaged in trading to 
various one-landing ports on Vashon Island, the 
West Pass and Dogfish Bay. Later their little 
steamers Reliance and Sentinel ran the Seattle- 
Tacoma route, but made no effort to compete 
with the schedule of the Flyer. 

By the time the Black Ball Line brought its 
steel boats out from the East, the Kitsap County 
fleet had expanded considerably and was begin- 
ning to push the bigger company a bit. It began 
placing orders for new boats with Joseph Sup- 
ple’s yard in Portland and, while they were tra- 
ditional wooden steamers, much smaller than 
the imported Black Ball liners from the Great 
Lakes, they were trim, fast and handsome. The 
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TRANQUIL JOURNEY. The summer tide was at its flood as the little Kitsap County liner Reliance eased 
across the Sound for a Bainbridge Island excursion in pre-automobile days. Built at Portland for The Dalles 
service in 1900, the Reliance spent most of her life on Puget Sound; was destroyed by fire while laid up 


about 1930. 


Below, the Hyak makes a scheduled stop at a typical one-wharf island port of call. 


| RACE THAT STEAMBOAT! The action and excitement of a steamboat race is captured in this photograph 
taken from Capt. Howell Parker’s Virginia V as she pulled ahead of Gray Lines’ Sightseer in a 1948 contest 
between the last two remaining passenger steamers on the Sound. The Virginia won by a narrow margin; 
Capt. Parker lashed a broom to her masthead in traditional steamboat style. 
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Kitsap joined the fleet in 1906, the Hyak in 1909. 
The Hyak ran to Irondale, which was a port of 
call of the Black Ball boats. The bigger com- 
pany responded by cutting rates and placing 
two bigger steamers on the Kitsap County 
Line’s private domain of Dogfish Bay. 


Enraged, the Kitsap people threatened to 
put their other late-model boat, the Kitsap, on 
the Seattle-Tacoma route, which was already 
being served by the Flyer and Indianapolis. 


Tacoma’s mayor, always partial to the Black 
Ball Line, fixed things so the Kitsap couldn’t 
get a landing place in Tacoma, so her owners 
countered by placing her on the Seattle to Bell- 
ingham route in opposition to the Chippewa. It 
was during this interesting period that the 
Chippewa was accused of trying to sink the 
Kitsap in Deception Pass. A few months later 
the Indianapolis had better luck. 


On the afternoon of December 14, 1910, the 
Kitsap swung away from her slip at Pier 4, her 
whistle blasting into an almost solid blanket of 
fog. As she straightened out on her course she 


rammed and sank the launch Columbia. A deck- 
hand on the launch was drowned. An hour 
later she tried again. This time she tangled with 
the Indianapolis, inbound from Tacoma. The 
Kitsap was holed below the waterline and, three 
minutes after her skipper and chief engineer, 
the last to leave, clambered aboard the Indian- 
apolis, she sank to the bottom of Seattle’s very 
deep harbor. In February of the following year 
the wreck was raised and the Kitsap got a new 
lease on life, but relations between the two 
companies were not cordial. They remained 
that way throughout the steamboat era and 
well into the ferryboat period of inland naviga- 
tion. Eventually, just before World War II, the 
Puget Sound Navigation Company bought out 
the Kitsap County Transportation Company and 
steamboating, what there was left of it became 
much duller. Actually, by that time most of 
the steamboats had become ferries and, busy 
with the humdrum work of shuttling automo- 
biles back and forth across the Sound, had little 
time or occasion for the colorful shenanegans 
of the passenger steamboats. 


KITSAP COUNTY WHITE COLLAR BOATS AT COLMAN DOCK, SEATTLE. The 42-story Smith Tower, 
since 1914 the tallest office building on the West Coast looks down on the Hyak and Winslow during the last 
years of the steamboat era. The Black Ball freighter Comanche is partly visible to the right. 
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PASSING OF A STEAMBOAT. The pretty little Kitsap is shown above in her prime as a fast Seattle-Bain- 
bridge Island packet. The center photo shows how she looked after being rammed and sunk by Indianapolis. 
The lower picture shows all that was left of the Kitsap by 1935—an abandoned hulk on the mudflats. 
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Things were. seldom dull along the water- 
front in the heyday of the steamboats and a 
good waterfront reporter had no difficulty writ- 
ing at least one fascinating yarn a day. Take 
this one from the Seattle Times of November 
15, 1911, for example: 

“Did a half dozen stowaways leap overboard 
this morning from the steamer Kumeric at Pier 
2. and swim for shore laden with smuggled 
opium? Did the entire cargo of the Sound 
steamer Hyak either fall or jump recklessly 
into the deep blue sea, only to be saved by the 
heroic efforts of the crew? Did the fireboats 
Duwamish and Snoqualmie answer a riot call 
at Pier 4 and their brave crews perform dashing 
feats of heroism in the rescue of many lives 
periled near by? Did any of these things hap- 
pen? 

“They did not. Or to be precise, not exactly. 

“But one large and bulging crate of choice 
Whidby Island poultry did drop overboard from 
the Hyak, burst open and spread a large assort- 
ment of excited chickens all over the broad 
bosom of Puget Sound where it adjoins Pier 4 
and the bulletins noted in the foregoing para- 
graphs were sent forth by excited spectators 
and near spectators. 
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BREMERTON 


NAVY YARD TODAY 


* By. Request 


Special Excursion 


On Fast Steamer RELIANCE 
Three Hours at the Navy Yard 


Ample time to visit all the Warships 
and inspect Dry Dock 


‘Steamer RELIANCE Leaves N. P. Dock 


10:30 A. M. 


Returning Arrives Tacoma 5:30 P. M. 


“ROUND 
,) () _ TRIP | é 
KITSAP COUNTY TRANSPORTATION CO. 


Tickets on sale at Wynkoop & Vaughan’s drug store, corner Ninth and 
Pacific avenue, at Flyer dock and on board boat, 


WHITE COLLAR LINERS. The fast Kitsap II, below, 
was launched at Joseph Supple’s Portland yard in 1916, 
the last passenger steamer built for KCTC. In 1924 she 
was rebuilt as the ferry City of Bellingham, later re- 
named Quilcene. The little Burton, above, was launched 
at Tacoma in 1905, was taken over by KCTC in 1912, 
burned in 1924 while laid up at Gig Harbor. The center 


photo shows the KCTC passenger steamer Liberty being rebuilt as the ferry Ballard. Originally built in 1900 
as the City of Everett, this old-timer is still afloat as a restaurant on Seattle’s Lake Union waterfront. 
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“At 8 o'clock this morning when the crowds 
which wander up and down the waterfront with 
no apparent object were already mustering 
along their favorite piers, an excited individual 
rushed into the fire station at the foot of Madi- 
son Street and called for the fireboats, the hose 
company and all reserves. Soothed by a few 
calm inquiries, he declared that disaster was 
following close upon disaster at Pier 4. The 
captain in charge of the station seemed slow to 
believe all that was poured into his ears and 
decided to investigate before taking action. 

“There was something doing at Pier 4 and no 
mistake. The chickens from the Hyak were 
scattered about in the water and a large force 
of men were gathered on that and nearby ves- 
sels and along the waterfront, using boathooks 
and strong language in a concerted effort to pre- 
vent loss of life among the struggling, squawk- 
ing fowls and to gather in the makings of a 
Sunday dinner. 

“The chickens navigated in uncertain 
courses, backing, filling, reaching and running 
before the wind, but keeping shy of the anxious 
crowds on shore and shipboard. First officer 
Thomas Walker of the Kumeric hastened on 
deck and called to his men to keep the excited 
birds from scratching paint off the big Water- 
house liner. The crowd grew rapidly in num- 
bers, but not in good suggestions as to how to 
recover the live stock, until a longshoreman in 
a rowboat put into the waterway between the 
docks and got his craft cleared for action. Ina 
few moments he had a full cargo of wet and 
noisy birds, which he returned to the Hyak, 
first settling a substantial claim for salvage. 

“The important business of loitering was 
then resumed by the waterfront crowds.” 

On San Francisco Bay, traditional terminus 


of river paddleboats and doubled-ended ferries, 
an independent steamboat skipper and opera- 
tor, Capt. Z. J. Hatch, introduced the Puget 
Sound-type propeller boat after unprofitable 
experiences in the Northwest. Capt. Hatch’s 
first boat, a little Columbia River stern-wheel- 
er, sank precipitously when a cargo of cement 
she was hauling got wet; expanded and caused 
the steamer to bloat itself to death. After that 
he inaugurated fast, direct service between 
Tacoma and Seattle with the Fleetwood; soon 
sold out to Capt. U. B. Scott. 

In 1892 he transferred operations to Seattle, 
where the 126-foot propeller steamer Monticello 
was built for him at Sorenson’s Ballard yard. 
After trying several Sound runs, during which 
time he did most of his bookkeeping in red ink, 
he sailed the little Monticello down the coast 
under her own modest power. In the summer 
of 1895 he put her on the San Francisco-Vallejo 
run, once served by the piratical side-wheeler 
New World. Capt. Hatch’s only competition, 
however, was an extremely slow stern-wheel 
steamboat around which the graceful Monti- 
cello could run circles. 

Capt. Hatch and his Monticello Steamboat 
Company prospered on the Bay run. In 1900. 
the handsome 185-foot propeller General Fris- 
bie was built for him at Bellingham. The oppo- 
sition company countered by chartering the fast 
stern-wheeler H. J. Corcoran, which was able 
to give the Hatch boats a real run for their 
money. 

The Corcoran’s fast-stepping competition 
was annoying to Capt. Hatch, who began cast- 
ing his eye around for a propeller steamer fast 
enough to definitely settle the big stern-wheel- 
er’s hash. He found his boat in the fast and 
rakish two-stacker Arrow. 


WHY TAKE CHANCES? After the loss of the Clallam 
through an engine failure, cross-Strait steamers played 
it safe for a while. Here the Black Ball liner Rosalie 
sports a full suit of emergency canvas; probably quali- 
fies as a “‘steam schooner.” 


BONEYARD. By 1938 the nation had gone on the tin 
standard and the golden days of steamboating were 
over. Scenes like this were common along the West 
Coast waterfronts. Here the Kitsap County liners F. G. 
Reeve and Winslow meet the fate of steamboats which 
can no longer operate at a profit, (right). 
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The Arrow was built at Portland in 1903 for 
the newly-organized Arrow Transportation 
Company on Puget Sound. The avowed pur- 
pose of the new steamer was to race and beat 
the Flyer, then crowd her out of the lucrative 
Seattle-Tacoma run. Apparently the Flyer 
didn’t oblige, since there is no record of such a 
race, so maybe the Flyer people were a bit 
nervous about the Arrow. She did stage a color- 
ful race with the Bremerton steamer Athlon, 
which had quite a reputation for speed in her 
own right. With the Sentinel, Florence K., 
Manette and Sarah M. Renton tagging along to 
see the fun, the Arrow beat the Athlon into 
Bremerton from Seattle by a good 35 minutes. 

The Arrow Transportation Company ran out 
of money before it ran the Flyer out of business 
and their slim 157-foot, 1000-horsepower Arrow 
was put up for sale. Capt. Hatch, after some 


BRITISH COLUMBIA THREE-STACKERS. The Prin- 
cess Victoria, left, was the first of the CPR’s famed 
“miniature ocean liners” on the Seattle-Victoria-Vancou- 
ver triangle run. CPR men tell of one race between the 
Victoria and Black Ball’s Chippewa in which the Prin- 
cess liner worked up to 22 knots, passed the Black Ball 
liner with a bugler on the fantail playing “Say Au Re- 
voir But Not Good-bye.” 
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Prince Rupert, a 306-foot, 3400-ton steel steamer was 
built at Newcastle, England, in 1910 for the Canadian 
Grand Trunk Railways’ Seattle-Vancouver-Prince Ru- 
pert run. In 1915 the German cruiser Dresden, bent on 
shelling the B.C. coast, was frightened off by the un- 
armed Prince Rupert because her three tall funnels and 
cruiser stern gave her the appearance of a British 
warship. In 1956 the Prince Rupert, after 46 years in 
the B.C., Alaska and Puget Sound trades, was sold to 
Japanese owners. 


CANADIAN DAY LINER. Britannia, built at Cates’ Shipyards, False Creek, in 1902, was the first steamer 
of the newly-incorporated Terminal Steamship Company, Ltd., headed by Capt. J. A. Cates, brother of the 
builder. Capt. Cates operated her on North Arm, Burrard Inlet and Bowen Island runs. She was noted 
as the best appointed day-trip vessel on Vancouver harbor in her day. 
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NAVY YARD ROUTE. The handsome H. B. Kennedy, 
built at Portland’s Willamette Iron Works in 1909, was 
named for the president of the Seattle-Bremerton “Navy 
Yard Route,” later acquired by the Black Ball Line. 


FERRY BOAT SERENADE is provided by the famous 
Seattle Civic Christmas Ship Valkyrie as her musical 
crew present a program of Yuletide music off Colman 

pieces Fireboat Alki and Foss tugs form lighted back- 
rop. 
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LEAVE COLMAN DOCK, REACHED 
BY OVERHEAD WALK. FIRST 
AVENUE AND MARION STREET 


Leave Arrive 
Seattle | “ee edi | Seattle 
Raa ES se le 


Tacoma _ Direct. 


9:00am|S. 8B. Indians olis,| 8:30am 
1:00pmifor Tacoma Wfreot.(12:80pm 
5:00pm)Returnin steamer] 4:80pm 
9:00pmileaves &coma 7:00,| 8:30pm 
Daily.%]11:00 a. m.; 8$00, 7:06] Dally. 

Pp m. POs round 

eiDR Palys 6c single 

trip, 60c round trip. 

FAST SERVICE. . 
: Everett-Edmonds. 

Fast Str. Telegraph 
7:00am|Edmonds - ‘Everett|11:30am 
12 noonjonly. Three round{ 4:30pm 
5:00pmitrips daily. Everett] 9:30pm 
Dafly. [50c single, 75c round:| Daily. 
On |Edmonds 40c single, 
Sunday {50c round. Returning, 
leaves (Str. leaves Everett at 
7:30 |J&16 a m., 246 and 
am [7:15 p.m. pecial 
instead jround-trip Sunday 

i g “ Sverett, 50c; 
Edmonds, 40c. See 
schedule for, steamer 
ulshan. 2 


Brerett-Be pham-Anaocortes. 
:00pm./Fast 8. 8. EKulshan{ 4:00pm 
Dally Be Everett, Anacortes} Datly 
Pierre es and Bellingham. See! Except 
tdaylachedule or Strs,| Sunday 
{ alaleale and Utopia.| ‘ 
Bellingham © «i ‘ 
$;00pm|str. Utopia, for Bell-| 6:00a 
Tuesd’ Hate See sched-|Tuesd’y 
urs’yjule for steamers Kuk/Thurs’y 
tady |shean and Walateale. | Sat’day 
On Saturd trip on-| Monday 
ly steamer leaves Se- 
attle at 10:00 p.- m. 
and calls at Anacortes 
da Bellingham. | 


Boliiigham-Blains. 


Sobpmis te. Waislenle| 6:00am lf. 
onday|for Bellingham and} Sunday 
ednes| Blaine. See sched- 


Fridayjule Strs. Kulshan and| Friday 
‘ |Utopia. 


“Port Townsend-Port Angeles. ' 


; SB. & Whateom, for 
Roamleort’ Towneend. Mnd/10 :00pEn 
fly |Port: Angeles..;:Calla| Dally, 
Except |Port Willams «and|-Except 
Thurs'’y(Dun ss’ on ‘Sun-|Thurs’y 
Paas’ersiday, . Monday, ,Wed- : 
reo’d on|nesday and Friday i 
boerd |trips | from Seattle. 
ce, “at Port Cres- 


rival vette on patie Ain 
stgamerjnesday .an ay f 
in’ Seat-|trips from. Seattle. 
ths at |Connects at Port An- 
10:00pm|geles with auto stage 
. or Lake Crescont. 
See schedul@ for Str. 
Bellingham. 


Port Townsend-Port Angeles-Neah 
' Bay. ; 


Ss. 8S. Bellingham, for 
12:00 ort Townsend, Port! 2:30pm 
Midn’ht|Williams, Dun gen-| Sunday 
Mondayless,. Port Anveles,] Wednes 
Wednes/Port Crescent, Get-| Mriday 
Friday |tysburf, Pvsht. Clal- 

lam and Neah Bay. 

seq schedule for Str 

hatcom. ‘ 
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Trondale-Port Townsend. 


Datfly |for Irondale and Port]. Daily 


Hxcept |Townsend. &:300m 
Monday Daily 
7:30pm xcept 


Dally. - Monday 
i Se Liertedsieh dy 


difficulty, raised the purchase price and put the 
Arrow on the Vallejo run, where she ran the 
paddle-buckets off the Corcoran. The Corcoran 
retired in disgrace to tote sacks of sweetening 
around the Bay for the C & H Sugar Company. 

The Hatch steamers did better than ever 
when the Napa Valley electric line was com- 
pleted to meet the boats at their Vallejo ter- 
minus. The Monticello and Arrow were hardly 
big enough to handle the growing crowds of 
passengers. The company added the ancient 
side-wheeler Sehome, which had come down 
from Puget Sound to serve as a floating bar- 
racks after the San Francisco earthquake. Even 
earlier she had been the Columbia River stern- 
wheeler Mountain Queen and now she ran the 
full gamut; Capt. Hatch had her converted to a 
twin-screw propeller. She was followed, in 
1910, by the line’s first big steel boat, the 230- 
foot Napa Valley. The General Frisbie was 
lengthened and widened to run with the big 
Napa Valley on equal terms when World War I 
shipyard business boomed the steamers’ passen- 
ger trade. To further augment the fleet, the 
splendid big flagship of the Central of Jersey’s 
Sandy Hook line, the Asbury Park, was pur- 
chased and brought out to San Francisco under 
her own steam. 

The Asbury Park packed plenty of authority. 
Nine boilers fed steam to a pair of mighty four- 
cylinder triple-expansion engines which de- 
veloped 5,900 horsepower and she could cut the 
water at 20 knots. She arrived just in time, for 
soon after she reached the Bay the General 
Frisbie rammed and sank the old Sehome. 

The Asbury Park, with her nine boilers re- 
duced to four and her two funnels to one, served 
the Monticello Line for the rest of the steam- 
boat era on the Bay. In 1927, when talk of Bay 
bridges prompted Capt. Hatch’s sons to sell the 
company to the Golden Gate Ferry Company, 
the old Asbury Park which, two years earlier 
had been rechristened City of Sacramento, went 
to work as a carrier of automobiles. 

During World War II she went to Puget 
Sound and, still handsome and speedy, steamed 
thousands of miles for the Black Ball Line. Now, 
having undergone a complete rejuvenation she 
still sails under the Black Ball flag in British 
Columbia waters as the M.V. Kahloke, on the 
Vancouver-Nanaimo run. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway’s British Co- 
lumbia steamer fleet, whose fast three-stackers 
Princess Victoria and Princess Charlotte used 
to race the Black Ball liners Iroquois and Chip- 
pewa for the Seattle-Victoria trade, now have 
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DOCKSIDE FAREWELL. Apparently even partings 
were happy affairs in the halcyon days of the inland 
steamboats if this waterfront photograph of the 1910 
era is any indication. 


STEAMER ATHLON IN A BURST OF SPEED. The 
Athlon, one of the Navy Yard Route’s smaller steamers, 
was racing the Dix when this picture was taken on 
September 15, 1905, which accounts for all the oil smoke, 
the big wake and the whipping flags. So fascinated 
were the pilots of the Vashon, Reliance and Florence K. 
that all three nearly collided off the Galbraith Dock. 
The Athlon won the race. 


STEAMBOAT LANDINGS (Next two pages). Making 
a one-line landing at Three-Tree Point, the little Sound 
steamer Vashon catered to a large crowd of picnickers 
in the care-free summer of 1910. 


PROPELLER STEAMER COQUILLE on the Coquille 
River, Oregon. (Photo by J. Slattery) 
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AND MORE STEAMBOAT LANDINGS. The Poulsbo wharf was crowded on the May day in 1911 pictured 
above, with the Sound steamers Hyak, Athlon and Norwood and the launch Chickaree all moored together. 
There was no congestion at the Quickstep’s horse-and-buggy landing place near Astoria back in 1885. This 
little steamer, built at Astoria in 1877, later sailed Puget Sound and Lake Washington waters. After she 
burned at Leschi Park in 1897 her engines were put in the Lady of the Lake. 
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THERE WERE BIG ONES AND SMALL ONES. Union Steamship Company’s steel, twin-screw Chelohsin, a 
1200-tonner built at Dublin in 1911 for British Columbia service, above, makes a far more impressive picture 
than the 44-foot, 19-ton Lark, below, but even the midgets of the mosquito fleet were important to the people 
in the waterfront hamlets they served. From sewer pipe and window-sash to baled hay, those are important 
commodities the Lark is hauling out of Tacoma, and to the two dressed-up kids returning from a thrilling 
day in the city, the Lark was the most important boat in the world. 
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The first six steamers pictured above were units of the 
“D” fleet of Capt. Matthew McDowell, operating on the 
Seattle-Tacoma-East Pass route. Dart, 1911, became 
a diesel freighter in Alaska. Dauntless, 1899, broke 
adrift during a gale in 1924; went to pieces on the 
beach. Dove, 1889, built as Willamette River passen- 
ger ferry Typhoon, came to Sound via Grays Harbor 
and ended her days as a Willapa Harbor tug about 
1912. Daring, 1909, became the Victoria tug Clinton 
in 1918; sank in 1935. Defiance (2), 1901, later be- 
came Black Ball’s Kingston, was converted to a diesel 
freighter and lost in Alaskan waters, 1934. Monticello 
(2) built in 1906 for Capt. L. H. Moe, who used her 
in opposition to the White Collar boats on Seattle- 
Poulsbo run. In later years Edward Lorenz operated 
her on the Seattle-Ludlow route. Converted to diesel 
freighter Penaco in 1936. Manette, built in 1902 for 
Capt. Thomas McMillan’s West Seattle and Alki Point 
service, was sold to Grays Harbor Construction Com- 
pany in 1906; is still in service as a unit of the Upper 
Columbia River Towing Company fleet. 


Left, top to bottom: Nisqually, built at Dockton, 1911, 
to replace Greyhound on Olympia-Tacoma route. Re- 
named Astorian on Columbia River service, 1918. Sunk 
at Seattle, 1923. Norwood, built at Tacoma, 1899, for 
Quartermaster Harbor service. Converted to diesel tug, 
1925; abandoned 1931. Crystal, 45-foot Gig Harbor steam- 
boat of 1904, carried freight and passengers on one deck, 
but the skipper rated a private pilot house. Crickett, 
90-footer built at Portland in 1891 challenged Greyhound 
on the Seattle-Everett route; broke away from Everett 
dock in an 1896 storm, grounded and was destroyed by 
fire. Right, top to bottom: Crest, built for Hunt Broth- 
ers’ Gig Harbor route in 1900, later became the Bay 
Island, ended her days as a tug. Dorothy, 64-footer buiit 
in 1903, ran on Lake Washington. Delta, 1888, was the 
first Hood Canal boat of the Captains Troutman; was 
replaced by the Dode in 1900. Converted to a tug in 
1902, she was abandoned in 1917. 
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Left, top to bottom: Typhoon, soon after launching at 
Portland, 1889. On Puget Sound she became the Dove, 
(page 120). Sentinel, built at Tacoma, 1898, worked 
Sound routes for Hunt Brothers, Hansen Brothers and 
Lorenz Brothers as well as KCTC. Abandoned about 
1928. Hunter, built at Coos Bay in 1883, worked many 
years aS an Oregon Coast and Grays Harbor bar tug. 
After unprofitable operations as Puget Sound packet 
returned to Aberdeen; was lost at sea off Umatilla Reef 
in 1920. Right, top to bottom: Victor HI, built for Ta- 
coma-North Bay route, 1914. Capsized off Pt. Defiance 
with loss of two lives, 1924. Salvaged and became tug 
Sea Duke. Bay Island was originally the Crest, (page 
121); looked like this after 1918 change of owners and 
name. Verona, built at Dockton, 1910, for Capt. Chance 
Wiman, became known as the “I.W.W. Battleship” after 
a bloody 1917 shooting affray at Everett when she tried 
to land a load of “Wobblies” on a free-speech campaign. 
Bonabelle, trim and diesel-powered, is a typical Vancou- 
ver, B.C., passenger ferry. 
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Left, top to bottom: Magnolia, pictured here in her final 
days as a tug. Built in 1907, she was famous for her 
races with the Vashon on the Quartermaster Harbor 
route, was the last passenger steamer to serve Olympia. 
City of Seattle, built for Puget Sound & Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. at Philadelphia in 1890; ran for a while between 
Seattle and Bellingham Bay, but was mostly in South- 
east Alaska trade for Dodwell & Co. and Pacific Steam- 
ship Co. Returned to East Coast, 1921. Islander, built 
for Capt. Andrew Newhall at Newhall, Wash., in 1904 
to replace Buckeye on Bellingham-San Juan Island 
route. Sold to Mexican owners about 1920. Venus, built 
at Friday Harbor, 1907, tried various Sound passenger 
routes, was used by promoter Hillman of the Yosemite 
carrying excursionists to his real estate developments. 
Burned in 1915. Right, top to bottom: Morning Star was 
built in Massachusetts as the Shoe City, 1900. About 
1904 became a South Seas missionary boat under glow- 
ing names of Sunbeam and Morning Star. Carried 
freight and passengers on Puget Sound from 1910 to 
1938, when her engines were removed. The hull became 
a Foss barge. Dix figured in a major Sound marine 
disaster in 1906. Georgia was once the Revenue Launch 
Guard. Her boiler exploded in 1924, killing the son of 
her owner, W. S. Harris of Port Orchard. 
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CPR’s Glasgow-built Princess Alice, above, served Victoria, Vancouver and Alaska runs from 1912 until 
World War II. Now she’: the Greek cruise liner Aegaeon. 


ee 


Princess Louise, above, is the second Canadian steamer 
of that name. Built at Vancouver in 1921, “her?3i7-ioot 
steel hull is powered with a four cylinder triple-expan- 
sion steam engine. At the left is pictured the little 
wooden CPR steamer Island Princess. 


The Island Princess was originally the Puget Sound 
steamer Daily of the McDowell Company. Now she’s 
the motor ferry Cy Peck. (Courtesy of Austin Hemion) 
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POST-WAR PRINCESSES, Marguerite, above, and her twin sister Patricia, were built at Glasgow espe- 


cially for the Seattle-Victoria-Vancouver triangle service. Of 5911 gross tons, they carry 2000 day passen- 
gers; have 51 staterooms. 
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THREE-STACKERS, Princess Joan and Princess Eliza- 
beth, above, handle the triangle run during the fall and 
winter months. 
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| The Canadian Pacific pier at Victoria is pictured at the 
yi | lower right, the British Columbia House of Parliament 
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LAST BLACK BALL LINER to compete with the CPR 
Princess boats on the historic Seattle-Victoria route was 
the modern motor ferry Chinook, pictured above against 
a backdrop of Seattle skyline. The Chinook was trans- 
ferred to Canadian registry when the state took over 
most of the rest of Black Ball’s Sound ferry fleet, now 
operates between Vancouver and Nanaimo. 


Charmer, below, was the most frequently wrecked of 
the CPR fleet. Originally named the Premier, she 
rammed and sank the steamer Willamette off Marrow- 
stone Point in 1892. To avoid legal action she escaped 
to Canada, changed her name and never returned to 
U.S. waters. After passing to CPR ownership she fig- 
ured in six more shipwrecks before 1910; managed to 
survive them all. 
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things all to themselves on that historic route. 
Its checkerboard houseflag still flies in competi- 
tion with the Black Ball burgee on another 
traditional run, however, between Vancouver 
and Nanaimo. When the State of Washington 
bought out the Puget Sound Navigation Com- 
pany’s holdings on the Sound, Capt. Alex Pea- 
body, son of one of the firm’s founders, moved 
to British Columbia with the reorganized Black 
Ball Line of Canada. 

The Canadian Pacific now operates the last 
passenger steamships on a regularly scheduled 
route over inland waters of the West Coast. The 
modern Princess liners of the CPR look more 
like miniature ocean liners than inland steam- 
boats and, as a matter of fact, most of them were 
built in British yards and sailed across the At- 
lantic and up the Pacific to British Columbia. 
When the Canadian Pacific Railway purchased 
Capt. Irving’s old Canadian Pacific Navigation 
Company in the 1880’s it took over a rather non- 
descript fleet of small steamers who traced their 
ancestry to the Hudson’s Bay Company of pio- 
neer days. | 


FIRST CPR THREE-STACKERS were Princess Vic- 
toria, above, and Princess Charlotte, below. Converted 
to a barge, Victoria sank in 1953. Charlotte is now the 
Greek liner Mediterranean. 
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BLACK BALL VETERANS. A lot of salt water steam- 
boating experience was represented when more than a 
thousand Black Ball Line employees and their families 
staged a farewell cruise for company president Alex M. 
Peabody in late May of 1951 aboard the Kalakala. The 
State of Washington took over the Black Ball ferries on 
June 1, 1951. Shown above with Capt. Peabody (second 
from right) are retired skippers C. F. Frese and W. H. 
Mangan and Capt. Louis Van Bogaert, who commanded 
the Kalakala at that time. 


PILOT HOUSE OF A SUPER-FERRY. Capt. Lyle Fow- 
ler (now a Puget Sound pilot) and a quartermaster man 
the controls of the sleek, streamlined ferry Chinook on 
the Seattle-Victoria run. The Chinook is now operated 
Reag Vancouver and Nanaimo by Black Ball of 
Canada. 


Four splendid steamers leaving at coa- 
venient hours every day for th 
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SEE THE BATTLESHIPS! Early 20th century steamboating was both an essential means of transportation 
and a form of recreation to passengers; a highly competitive business to the men who ran the boats. Com- 
panies vied with each other to turn out attention-getting newspaper and billboard advertising to lure cus- 
tomers aboard their vessels. The Navy Yard Route featured the attractions of the Bremerton naval installa- 
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tions which, then as now, were a favorite sight-seeing mecca. 


The railway company lost little time in mod- 
ernizing its fleet after taking over control in 
1901. Capt. Troup, fresh from the bankrupt 
O.R.&N. and the failings of the Victorian was 
general superintendent of the company’s coast 
fleet and, with the facilities of the finest British 
and Scottish shipbuilders at his disposal, he was 
in a position to prove that the ill-fated Victorian 
was the exception rather than the rule. He did 
just that. 

The ship which set the pattern for the new 
fleet was the beautiful Princess Victoria, built 
at Swan and Hunter’s in Newcastle, launched in 
1903. She was 300 feet long and her twin quad- 
ruple-expansion engines gave her 6000 horse- 
power and a speed well in excess of 20 knots. 
On June 11, 1905, she made the run from Vic- 
toria to Seattle in three hours and 17 minutes, 
dock to dock. 

The Victoria’s fine-lined hull, graceful su- 
perstructure and three buff, black-topped fun- 
nels became standard for CPR ships on the Se- 
attle-Victoria- Vancouver triangle route. In 1909 
the 330-foot Princess Charlotte, second of the 
famed three-stackers, joined the Victoria on 
the triangle run. 

Modernized versions of the original three- 
stackers were added to the fleet in the 1930’s, 
fine stateroom liners that could be used either 
on the sea run to Alaska or on inland waters. 
Many of the sleek, fast ships went to war 
against Hitler and some of them didn’t return. 
The original Princess Marguerite was torpedoed 
and sunk in the Mediterranean. Three old Prin- 
cess boats, the pioneer Charlotte, the Adelaide 


and the Alice are now in the Greek merchant 
marine, operating as cruise liners between Tur- 
key, Greece and Italy. The Greeks have done 
wonders with the old Princess Charlotte which, 
as a Puget Sound flyer in 1908 boasted a 20-knot 
top speed and was rated by Lloyds at 3,925 
gross tons. According to the advertising bro- 
chures of her new Piraeus owners, she’s a 
12,000-tonner and does an easy 22 knots! 

Two handsome post-war-built day boats, the 
Princess Marguerite (2) and Princess Patricia 
(2) handle the triangle run during the tourist 
season. These handsome turbo-electric powered 
twins were built at Glasgow, Scotland, and, like 
their elder sisters, came to the West Coast under 
their own power. They depart from the three 
funnel tradition, having only two. 

During the off season the 1930-built Princess 
Elizabeth and Princess Joan, three-stackers in 
the grand tradition of a more expansive age, 
take the Seattle - Victoria - Vancouver triangle. 
Sometimes, when one or the other is in for over- 
haul, steamboat fans have a delightful oppor- 
tunity to take the Vancouver-built Princess 
Louise, whose 32 years give her a mellow and 
friendly personality. People who like steamers 
for their own sakes rather than merely as a 
means. of getting somewhere, have a partiality 
for the Princess Louise. 

But all the Princess liners are lovely ships, 
valued more highly because they are the last 
of their breed. All the other passenger steamers 
have received their death blow from highway 
and rail competition and the Princess liners are 
all that are left. The story of each death was a 
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“THE QUICK AND RIGHT WAY" 


Between TACOMA and SEATTLE 


Steel Steamship “INDIANAPOLIS” 


Leaves Seattle From 
Colman Dock— 


9:00 a.m. 5:00 p. m. 
1:00 p.m. 9:00 p. m. 


Leaves Tacoma From | 
N. P. Wharf— 


7:00 a. m. 3:00 p. m. 
11:00 a. m. 7:00 p. m. 


Meals and Refreshments Served 
at City Prices 


Seattle Phones: 3993 Tacoma Phone: 7637 
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little different, but basically much the same; 
as when the Tacoma and the Indianapolis made 
their last trip on the Tacoma-Seattle route and 
an understanding newspaper man wrote the 
obituary: 

“It was dark in the wheelhouse of the Ta- 
coma. 

“Ahead and a little to port was the flashing 
light and buoy at Luna Park. Astern was a fast 
fading blob of darkness—the Colman Dock— 
and the twinkling lights of Seattle. 

“It was quiet in the wheelhouse of the Ta- 
coma, but it was not quiet in the passengers’ 
cabin where half a hundred Seattle and Tacoma 
waterfront men had gathered to witness the 
passing of a tradition, to ride the Tacoma on her 
last regular trip on the Seattle-Tacoma route. 
(The Black Ball Line sold no tickets for that last 
night run. All who came to pay their last re- 
spects to the beautiful Tacoma were guests that 
night.) 

“In the old days the Tacoma boasted a bar 
down in the card room. There was one on the 
Indianapolis, too, and the Whatcom and the 
George E. Starr, in the North Pacific, the Emma 
Hayward, the Bailey Gatzert, the Fleetwood, 
the Greyhound and the Flyer. But the bar that 
was on board last night came on board in 
pockets. 


“It was dark in the wheelhouse of the Taco- 
ma, and quiet too. 


““Do you feel a little sentimental about it, 
captain?’ someone asked. Capt. Everett B. Cof- 
fin, master of the Tacoma since 1914, and master 
of the Flyer before that, turned toward the 
speaker. 


“IT guess I do,’ he said slowly. ‘A fellow 
can’t help it. When you’ve run a steamboat for 
twenty-six years it doesn’t seem any longer like 
the company’s steamer, but like your own boat. 
And it doesn’t seem fair, somehow, to stop it. 
It almost seems as if you couldn’t stop it—as 
though it would go on forever anyway. 

““Of course I’ve seen the business going for 
years. I knew it would happen some time. I’ve 
had warning. One by one the old steamboats 
have gone. The diesels have taken their place. 
But I don’t like diesels. A steamboat is warm 
and friendly and doesn’t chug and squeak.’ 

“The Tacoma and the Indianapolis passed a 
little south of Three Tree Point. They’ve been 
passing each other there for years without a 
sign of recognition. But last night Capt. Coffin 
put down a window and leaned out in the driv- 
ing rain. The Indianapolis floated by, a dozen 


squares of light topped by a star. She spoke; 
three long, lingering blasts. (Down on deck they 
were singing Auld Lang Syne.) The Indian’s 
whistle- blasts were nothing much in them- 
selves, a salute that meant anything. Last night 
they meant ‘Good-bye.’ Capt. Coffin reached 
for his own whistle cord. Three long blasts. 
And he let the last blast die away slowly, until 
it was only a moan in the throat of the whistle. 


““That’s the last time we pass each other,’ 
he said. 


“Ahead was the light at Robinson’s Point. 

“Under the Sperry Flour signs in Tacoma 
harbor the Tacoma again spoke. Three long 
blasts. On the municipal dock a farewell com- 
mittee waited. ‘Good night, cap’n,’ ‘Good night,’ 
‘Good night, Cap’n,’ ‘Good night.’ 

“But Tacoma takes its traditions seriously. 
Waterfront men had planned a surprise for the 
Tacoma and Capt. Coffin. A tug puffed up to 
the steamer, Foss No. 17. It’s been two years 
since the Tacoma could afford the help of a tug, 
but Andrew Foss has his own idea of ceremony. 
The Tacoma should have an escort on her last 
trip. 

““They’re going to give us a hand tonight,’ 
said Capt. Coffin. ‘I guess that’s a little senti- 
mental isn’t it?’ 

“The Tacoma lay in midstream, the tug 
pushing against her bow, swinging her around 
slowly toward Seattle. And then a long dark 
Oriental freighter at the Northern Pacific Dock 
spoke. Three long blasts. And another took it 
up. Three long blasts. And another. The harbor 
echoed with them. Someone on shore set off a 
rocket. Battleships have steamed into Com- 
mencement Bay and commanded less attention. 

“So the Tacoma steamed for the last time 
out of the port for which she was named with 
her whistle tied down and a staunch little tug 
at her side tooting like mad. And wash from 
her propellers swept into the Foss moorings, 
set a dozen little craft a-rocking and beat 
against an old gray hull that was once the Grey- 
hound, famous old ship of the Sound; the Grey- 
hound which is now a mud scow. 

“The Tacoma and Indianapolis will be tied 
up at the Lake Union moorings of the Puget 
Sound Navigation Company. Perhaps they will 
run again next spring. Company officials say 
not. But Capt. Coffin hopes so.” 


On the deck of the Iroquois, Purser Jack Dillon, Sr. 
models the garb of a well-dressed steamboat man, circa 
1909. (Opposite page) 


A later era is typified by Wilbur Thompson and Jack 
Dillon, Jr. aboard the Tacoma in the late 1930’s, above. 
Below, Capt. Howard Penfield and his mates posed for 
the photographer in front of the Indianapolis’ pilot 
house in 1911. 
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During the steamboat era most inland lakes 
big enough to float one could boast at least one 
steamboat. Some of them had full-scale fleets, 
but few of them owed as great a share of their 
maritime development to one man as did Lake 
Washington, which presently forms the eastern 
city limits of Seattle. 


John L. Anderson was a Swedish immigrant 


boy who landed at Seattle in 1888 with some- © 


what less than $20 in his pocket. He and a 
neighbor lad in Gothenburg had discussed set- 
ting forth to the New World to make their for- 


tunes and both had agreed that the Wild West 
of America was where they wanted to go. Upon 
his arrival John Anderson found that imme- 
diate fortunes weren’t being made, so he com- 
promised by going to work at a dollar and a 
half a day, piling lumber for the Stetson-Post 
mill on the waterfront. One day as he was eat- 
ing his lunch in the lumber yard he spied his 
boyhood friend from Gothenburg, Barnet Bar- 
ney, strolling up from the docks, fresh from 
Australia and no closer to a fortune than John 
Anderson. 

The two boys were fascinated by Seattle’s 
salt waterfront and before long they landed 
themselves jobs as deckboys on the George W. 
Elder, running to California and Alaska. Neither 
of them bothered to check the possibilities of a 
nautical career on Lake Washington. If they 
had the prospects would not have been stimu- 
lating. There was steam navigation of a sort 
there and had been ever since 1870, when the 
514-ton James Mortie came north from San 
Francisco on the deck of a lumber ship. The 
Mortie towed coal barges from the end of the 
lake to the terminus of a narrow-gauge railway 
line on the Seattle shore. Later she was joined 
by other little towboats, Addie, Chehalis, Au- 
gusta, Edith E., Brunette and Lady Washington. 
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There were no shipyards on the lake and get- 
ting boats there from salt water wasn’t a simple 
chore. There was no ship canal connecting lake 
and Sound as there is now and the little craft 
had to work their way up the Duwamish, Cedar 
and Black rivers during periods of flood water. 

The steam scow Squak soon entered lake 
service, hauling passengers to lake landings and 
up Sammamish Slough. Other small craft went 
into the lake transportation business from time 
to time, most of them built and operated in a 
highly informal manner. The Olds children 
used to get up early to start the fire under the 
boilers of their father’s little Alvico, which 
hauled passengers and garden produce from 
Mercer Island to Leschi Park in the 1880’s. 

The 90-foot side-wheeler Kirkland of 1888 
was the pride of the lake for many years. She 
carried President Benjamin Harrison on a jaunt 
around the lake and in 1889 took the U.S. Naval 
Commission for a ride to see whether a canal 
between lake and salt water was feasible. In 
1890 the fancy little propeller steamer C. C. 
Calkins began carrying passengers on the Mer- 
cer Island-Leschi Park run, where the cable 
cars from town had their eastern terminus. 

John Anderson and young Barney, mean- 
time, had been paid off from the Elder and 
couldn’t find another salt water berth. A friend- 
ly janitor in a downtown office building sug- 
gested that they gamble a nickel on the Yesler 
Way cable car and see what was doing on the 
lake. Barney landed a job as fireman on the 
Kirkland, Anderson was signed on as deckhand 
on the C. C. Calkins. From deckhand he rose 
to fireman, then purser, and when steamboat 
inspection rules were changed to require a mate 
on lake boats he took that job. Before he was 
22 years old he had qualified as pilot and was 
soon installed in the Calkins’ pilot house as 
master. 
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PRIDE OF THE LAKE Built by T. W. Lake for Seattle’s Jackson Street Cable Railway Company in 1888, 
the 96-foot side-wheeler Kirkland funneled passengers from Juanita, Houghton and Kirkland to the car line’s 
terminus at Lechi Park, carried President Benjamin Harrison on a jaunt across the lake. During the Alaska 
Gold Rush the Kirkland’s hull was towed north as a barge. 


Anderson remained as skipper of the Calkins 
for nearly a year, during which time he loaned 
the sum of $1,500 to the hard-pressed owners 
of another small lake boat, the 52-foot Winni- 
fred which had a passenger capacity of 30. He 
soon found that the only way of collecting his 
debt was to take a half interest in the S.S. 
Winnifred. Soon he bought her outright, skip- 
pered her himself and hired Barney as deck- 
hand. In 1896 Barney heard talk of gold in the 
Yukon Territory. 

“T’m going,” he said to Anderson. “Tie up 
your old boat, John, and come with me; we'll 
make the fortune we talked about in Gothen- 
burg and pretty soon we’ll have money enough 
to buy the whole town.” 

“You’re crazy,” said Anderson. “I'll stay 
here. Ill build my own boats, and [ll run 
them.” 

The two friends parted and Anderson pro- 
ceeded with the program he had laid out for 
himself. He bought the steamer Quickstep for 


$1,600 cash. Entirely by himself he built the 
Lady of the Lake, installed the old Quickstep’s 
machinery and sold the new boat at a handsome 
profit for service on Puget Sound. Then, still 
all alone, he built the propeller steamer Leschi 
for the Madison Park run. He sold her to the 
government for use at Cook Inlet, built the 
Acme and sold her at a handsome profit. The 
one-man Anderson Steamboat Company was 
building up a tidy bank account. 

Next he bought the slim, clipper-bowed 
Cyrene for service between Leschi and Madison 
parks. He found that she was too small to carry 
more than half the people who wanted to ride 
at the 10¢ fare he had established. The Cyrene 
paid for herself in a single season. The next 
year he bought her sister ship, the Xanthus. 
Then he got an option on the hull of the steamer 
Inland Flyer at Portland. He installed the en- 
gines from the Cyrene, brought the Inland Flyer 
north with them, sold her at another substantial 
profit and within a year bought back her en- 
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OBVIOUSLY POSING FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER, the Lake Washington steamer C. C. Calkins was blow- 
ing off a fine head of steam while her passengers and crew struck graceful poses. Capt. John Anderson, who 
eventually controlled practically all Lake Washington shipping, started steamboating on the Calkins. 


THE TINY WINNIFRED, center, was the first unit of the famous Anderson Steamboat Company. Below, 
the stern-wheeler City of Bothell rides herd on a raft of logs. 


gines for the Xanthus. This made the Xanthus 
as fast as the Cyrene had been and with the 
profits on the deal he had the Cyrene length- 
ened and powered with new engines. 


Trade remained brisk on the lake, so he 
expanded his fleet again, adding the launch 
Ramona and the little stern-wheeler Mercer. 
At his self-made boat building plant on the lake 
shore he built the Fortuna, 120 feet long, pow- 
ered with a 600-horsepower engine and capable 
of carrying 350 passengers. She was the un- 
challenged queen of the lake and a veritable 
floating palace compared to the little Winni- 
fred. Without waiting for weeds to grow on the 
shipyard ways, he laid the keel of a sister ship 
to the Fortuna, Urania. In 1908, making ready 
for the great Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
which was to bring hundreds of thousands of 
visitors to Seattle, he launched the Atlanta, 
followed her up with the Triton and Aquila. 

John Anderson could scent a profit as well 
as most steamboat men and he knew what the 
big exposition would mean to the lake excur- 
sion business. He set about cornering the mar- 
ket, purchasing such independent small craft 
as the Lake Park, Calypso, Arrow and the fast 
motorboat Swastika. He took over the compet- 
ing business of Bartsch & Tompkins; bought the 
Wildwood and L. T. Haas. By the year of the 
fair the Anderson Steamboat Company was a 
full-fledged corporation and, more important, 
it controlled the lake steamboat business. 


Profits from the boom year of 1909 went into 
improvements to the Anderson shipyard at 
Houghton and, with his own fleet sufficient to 
meet his needs, Capt. Anderson began building 
ships for others. The yacht Rainier, the light- 
house tender Rose and the ferries Issaquah and 
Lincoln all took to the water at Houghton in 
pre-World War I days. 


The ferries, however, represented the be- 
ginning of the end for the lake steamboats. They 
were a concession to the fact that people were 
no longer willing to walk from the cable cars 


to the steamboat landing. They demanded a 
means of taking their beloved motor cars with 
them. 


The new ferries were operated by the Port 
of Seattle and later by King County, usually 
at a loss and heavily subsidized by the tax- 
payers. The competition was hard on the little 
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passenger boats, which were the product of 
private enterprise and had to pay their way. 
Eventually the Anderson Steamboat Company 
took over operation of the ferries and by 1940 
there was only one of the picturesque little 
passenger steamers still in service. The 55-foot 
propeller Dawn ran from Leschi Park to Mercer 
Island points, but most people preferred to take 
the Kirkland ferry, which left from the same 
slip. It was a longer way around for a lot of 
them, but they could take their automobiles 
with them. 

By then the day of both ferries and passen- 
ger steamers was closing in any event. The 
State of Washington had built a floating con- 
crete bridge across the lake, relieving the public 
of the necessity for leaving their vehicles even 
briefly. The Dawn’s machinery was removed 
and the hull of the diminutive steamboat was 
hauled away and sunk. The old sidewheel ferry 


The L. T. Haas, below, made a festive appearance with her striped awning, jaunty flags and gilded rooster 


atop the pilot house. 


The Lady of the Lake, upper left, was only one of many 
Lake Washington steamboats when her picture was 
taken carrying a gay nineties crowd to hear a band 
concert at a lakeside park. The 70-foot Lady was built 
in 1897, later worked on Puget Sound as the tug Ruth. 
By 1957 the Gray Lines’ S.S. Sightseer, left center, was 
the only steamer regularly based on Lake Washington. 
Moored at Leschi Park, traditional lake steamboat cen- 
ter, she carries tourists on both the lake and Puget 
Sound via the ship canal. Built at Dockton in 1921, the 
110-foot propeller was originally the Vashona. Her 


smooth-running triple-expansion engine was originally 
in the Utopia. 


Opposite page: Back in 1905 the little W. E. Harrington 
carried passengers on quiet, car-free waters from Seattle 
to Bothell. 


Below, the Leschi Park boat landing in 1909, the heyday 
of lake steamboating. 
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ANDERSON’S SHIPYARD at Houghton was the site of 
many gala launchings like the one pictured above as 
new units of the Anderson Steamboat Company fleet 
took to the water. The Atlanta, below, left, docked at 
Leschi Park, shows off the slim lines of a typical Lake 
Washington steamboat. The Triton, right, was of sim- 
ilar design. 
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Leschi, rejuvenated with diesel engine and 
screw propeller, tried to hold down the Kirk- 
land run, but she couldn’t compete with the 
new concrete toll bridge. By 1950 the Leschi 
was off the lake and, for the first time in 80 
years, there was no scheduled boat service on 
Lake Washington. 

Capt. Anderson followed the pattern of 
steamboat operators all along the West Coast— 
from passenger steamboats to ferries and, final- 
ly, to summertime excursions. As Anderson 
Water Tours, the old Anderson Steamboat Com- 
pany operated the steamer Sightseer from Puget 
Sound, through the ship canal and along the 
shores of Lake Washington during the summer 
tourist season. 

Now the Gray Line has taken over the Sight- 
seer and the Anderson Steamboat Company is 
gone from the lake. But the trim little Sightseer 
still has her moorings at the traditional Leschi 
Park landing where the cable cars used to un- 
load their swarms of commuters for the sooth- 
ing trip across the lake on the crimson-stacked 
boats of the Anderson Line. 

When the Sightseer steams through the con- 
crete ribbon that put her sisters out of business 
and floats placidly along the real estate-devel- 
oped shores of Mercer Island she’s carrying a 
lot of tradition as well as a lot of passengers on 
every voyage. 

And—we almost forgot—that other Swedish 
lad, Barnet Barney, who gave up his interest 
in a soon to be wealthy steamboat firm to seek 
his fortune in the legendary gold fields of the 
Far North. Capt. Anderson, having made a for- 
tune of his own, went to Sweden to see what 
had happened to his hair-brained partner. ‘In 
1913 Barney and I met again in Gothenburg,” 
he used to recall wryly. “He entertained me at 
his residence, the finest in the city, and then 
we drove to his summer home on the seashore, 
five Swedish miles from Gothenburg. Barney 
is a little homesick for Seattle, but he’s living 
like a prince in Sweden. You see, it was Barney 
who located 28-Above on Bonanza Creek, and 
he took two million dollars home with him.” 
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LAKE BOATS. Right, top to bottom: Stern-wheeler Mercer, propellers Cyrene and Xanthus and launch 
Ramona at Anderson moorings. Ariel, built for Tacoma-Gig Harbor run in 1912, carried commuters from 
Houghton, Yarrow and Mercer Island to Madison Park until after World War II. Aquilo all dressed up for 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition of 1909. Dawn, carried passengers from Mercer Island to Seattle for 
more than 20 years. The “Toot-toot” of her whistle was an alarm clock for commuters until the Lake Wash- 
ington floating bridge was opened in 1940. Her hulk was sunk off the south point of Mercer Island in 1946. 
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HALCYON DAYS. No one was concerned about atomic 
bombs or traffic congestion back in 1905 as the yacht- 
like little Cyrene, slab-wood piled neatly alongside her 
boiler, cruised the peaceful waters of the lake. 
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ENGINE ROOM. Passengers on the Lake steamer 
Fortuna made a thrilling pilgrimage past the gleaming 
compound engine when they visited the rest rooms. The 
man at the throttle with cap, mustache and watch chain 
was Engineer S. F. Ward. 


Excursions Every Day 


Ww ashington 


UAE 


A Most. Enjoyable Trip 
of 25 Miles for 25 Cents J. 


Steamer Fortuna calls at Parental School, Beaux Arts, 
Enati, South View, Factoria, Newport, Hazelwood (New- 
castle), and Kennydale. 

FROM LESCHI PARK DAILY ——————— 
6:20 a. m., 10 a. m., 2:30 p. m., 5:30°p. m. 
; SUNDAY 


8a. m., 10:30 a. m., 2:30 p. m., 4:30 p. m., 6:30 p. m. 


Take Yesler Way Cars to Leschi Park. 


- 


Pignigs Every Sunday at Fortuna and Atlanta Parks 


PICNICS JULY 4, 1913 


dern Woodmen of America, at Fortuna Park: 
ao (Take Yesler Way Car.) 


aberg Temperance Society, at Atlanta Park. 
eve ad (Take Madison Street Car.) 
Knights of Columbus, at Wildwood Park, 
* (Take Yesler Way Car.) °°. 


. ANDERSON STEAMBOAT CO. — 9/2 - 
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ALL AROUND THE ISLAND FOR TWO BITS. The 
Fortuna, flagship of the Anderson Steamboat Company 
fleet provided a full and pleasant afternoon on the 
water for the modest fare of 25c. 


Virginia V, lower right, is one of two remaining passen- 
ger steamboats in operation in the Pacific Northwest. 
Built at Olalla in 1922, she served many Sound routes 
before she was put into the summer excursion business 
by her late owner-skipper, Capt. Howell Parker. She’s 
shown here passing through the government locks at 
Seattle, headed for Lake Washington. 
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CAT TAIL GATHERING ON THE SQUAK. While the 
engineer reclined gracefully outside the fire room door, 
bearded Capt. J. C. O’Connor prepared to back his steam 
scow Squak off the beach at Squak Lake (now Lake 
Sammamish), after picking up a picnic party of the 
1880’s. 


LAKE STEAMBOAT MEN: Capt. Walter Curtiss, Chief 
Engineers Evan C. Clayton and Harry Pinney and Capt. 
Green at Anderson Steamboat Company landing. The 
young gentlemen on the freight truck are unidentified. 
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In the earlier years of West Coast steam- 
boating the freighter, as a specialized class of 
inland vessel, was not frequently seen. Gen- 
erally the regular steamboats were equipped 
to carry both freight and passengers with a fair 
degree of efficiency. Big barn-style doors 
opened in the hull or lower deck of both pro- 
peller and paddle driven craft, through which 
crew members manhandled freight via a gang- 
plank from dock or river bank to steamer. The 
lower the water in the rivers or the tide on the 
bays and sounds, the more sweat and profanity 
was expended by the roustabouts in negotiating 
the acute angle of the plank from dock to deck. 

When freight piled up on docks and in ware- 
houses beyond the capacity of the regular pack- 
ets it was customary for the steamboat lines 
to press an older boat of the fleet into service 
as a freighter. The pioneer Julia Barclay, in 
her declining years, was used by the O.R.&N. 
as a cattle boat on the Columbia River. Another 
old stern-wheeler, the Multnomah, was put to 
hauling freight for the Olympia-Tacoma Navi- 
gation Company in her old age, leaving the fast- 
er boats free to carry only light cargo and pas- 
sengers on a faster schedule. 

The fast propeller Nisqually of the same line 
ended up in that trade too. After World War I, 
when the passenger trade on Puget Sound was 
no longer profitable, she steamed down to the 
Columbia to engage in the last steamboat war 
on the legendary Portland-Astoria route. Oper- 
ating independently, she raced the Harkins 
Transportation Company’s neat little propeller 
Georgiana and fought with her for the dwin- 
dling river trade. Both steamers were fast and 
dainty little two-stackers, the Georgiana of 600 
horsepower, the Nisqually with a full thousand. 

The Nisqually’s crankshaft broke on one 
fast dash down the river and those thousand 


horses broke loose to turn the engine room into 
a flailing inferno. The engineer had to crawl 
out on a plank between engine and boilers to 
shut off the main steam valve. When things 
were finally gotten under control it was found 
that the hull and shaft had been badly damaged 
and the ensuing costs bankrupted her owner. 
She was returned to the Sound under her river 
name, Astorian, as a freighter for the San Juan 
Transportation Company. In 1923, loaded with 
island turkeys for the holiday market in Seattle, 
she was run down in a December fog by a barge 
under tow of the launch Lillico No. 20, careened 
and sank. Her wreck still lies in deep water off 
Four Mile Rock. 

The little specialized freighters that steamed 
northwest waters in earlier years were also fre- 
quent victims of disaster. Since there were to 
be no passengers screaming for fast schedules 
they were usually equipped with a minimum 
of power; frequently just enough to keep them 
trundling along at a slow craw! when conditions 
were good and not enough to keep them out of 
trouble when conditions were bad. 

The old T. W. Lake, which was one of the 
first real freighters on Puget Sound (once skip- 
pered by Joshua Green, who later became presi- 
dent of the Black Ball Line), boasted a pair of 
tiny compound engines that delivered a modest 
100 horsepower to her twin screws. Later in 
her career these steam midgets were replaced 
by a pair of even lighter semi-diesels of 45 
horsepower each. Shortly before the Astorian, 
ex-Nisqually, went down off Seattle without 
loss of life the Lake went missing in Rosario 
Strait with the loss of her entire 15-man crew. 
The exact cause of her foundering was never 
established, but experienced steamboat men 
attributed it to her lack of power in the face 
of a raging winter storm. 
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THE SOUND FREIGHTER NEPTUNE, above, was no beauty, but she didn’t usually look this disheveled. 
The picture was taken on November 14, 1911, and the Neptune, inbound to Seattle with a cargo of canned | 
salmon, had lost her steering gear in a gale, slammed into Pier 14 and then gone careening across the bay 


to fetch up against a railroad trestle. She was extricated and towed back to her dock by the fireboat . 
Duwamish. 


Opposite page: Puget Sound freighters La Conner, upper right, T. W. Lake, lower right and Wakena, 
lower left. 
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The little freighters carried dangerous cargo 
too; frequently the kind that was barred to 
passenger-carrying boats, even under the easy- 
going steamboat inspection rules of half a cen- 
tury ago. Sometimes dry hay from the LaCon- 
ner flats was loaded too close to boiler or stack 
and set itself and its carrier afire. Explosives 
and barreled gasoline were sometimes on the 
manifest, but lime from Roche Harbor in the 
San Juans was the most dangerous of all. Water 
can be used to extinguish most fires, but when 
raw lime and water mix the result is intense 
heat and, all too frequently, a devastating fire. 
One of the first boats to enter the Roche Harbor 
lime trade, the little J. B. Libby of 1863 was 
gutted by fire when heavy seas off Whidbey 
Island opened up her seams and soaked the 500 
barrels of lime on her freight deck. 

The Sound freighter Transport was another 
victim of this lethal mixture. The Transport, 
in command of Capt. Ira Myers, left Roche Har- 
bor on the night of August 27, 1911, with 1,700 
barrels of lime for Seattle. Out in the Sound 
she sprung a leak from undetermined causes. 
Water entered her hold and, shortly thereafter, 
her cargo was a blazing inferno. Launches put 
out from nearby beach camps and rescued all 
of the crew except the second engineer, who 
leaped from the burning freighter to the dark 
water and was never seen again. The Transport 
was a total loss. 

The mate and quartermaster of the self-pro- 
pelled freight barge Wakena were victims of 
an even more unusual hazard—fumes from the 
primitive heavy-duty gasoline engines which 
powered her. In the fall of 1915 the Wakena 
left Tacoma for Seattle with a big barge lashed 
alongside. The barge rode high out of the water 
and a head wind was encountered in the Sound. 
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Left, top to bottom: A. W. Sterrett of Fred Marvin's 
Merchants’ Transportation Company was rebuilt from 
Yukon River shallow-draft tug Anna E. Fay. Transport 
purchased in 1906 by Capt. Harry Barlow and W. A. 
Marmont as nucleus of Sound Packet Lines. Rapid 
Transit, of same line, sank in 1915 with full cargo of 
coal. Marmont, with a three-man crew, raised her from 
deep water and sailed her into Seattle in four days, 
without even losing her cargo. Burro, one of the last 
of the independent Sound freighters. 

Right, top to bottom: Belana is one of Puget Sound 
Freight Lines’ smaller boats. Dupont gets a wide berth 
from other craft. She hauls explosives for powder 
works; was skippered for many years by Capt. “North 
Pole’ Hansen. Skookum Chief was rebuilt for PSFL 
from stern-wheel steamboat. 


Left, top to bottom: L. P. Hosford ran with the steamer 
Georgiana on the Portland-Astoria route; was named 
for the Georgiana’s first skipper. Her deckhouses came 
from the old stern-wheeler Lurline. Now completely 
rebuilt as the Indian of Puget Sound Freight Lines. 
Arcadia was built in 1919 for Lorenz Brothers’ Tacoma: 
Henderson Bay freight route with steam engine from 
the Sentinel. As J. E. Overlade was operated by McNeil 
Island Federal Penitentiary from 1942 to 1957, when 
she was advertised for sale. Seatac is another of the 
smaller units of the Puget Sound Freight Lines fleet. 
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WIFE OVERBOARD! Capt. “Apple” Miller had the 
diminutive freighter Iola, built at Shelton, Washington, 
in 1885, placing her on the Shelton-Seattle route in 
charge of Capt. Vanderbilt, a diamond in the rough, 
who was blessed with a refined and devoted wife who 
frequently voyaged with him. On one trip Mrs. Vander- 
bilt tumbled over a coil of rope as she was going from 
the cabin to the pilot house and vanished overboard 
with a ladylike splash. The skipper didn’t know his 
wife was missing and the Iola steamed blithely on to 
Seattle. Fortunately she was fished out by waterfront 
residents, who gave her artificial respiration and sent 
word to the Iola’s Seattle agent. When Capt. Vanderbilt 
docked his vessel and was informed that his wife wasn’t 
with him he was much perturbed. Even after returning 
to Shelton he was so upset that when the local clergy- 
man called to ask after Mrs. Vanderbilt’s health the 
doughty skipper could only blurt out, “Oh, she’s just 
as happy as if the devil had her!” 


MOTOR FREIGHTER KAMOKO hauls sugar from re- 
finery at Crockett to delivery points around San Fran- 
cisco Bay. (Courtesy Capt. E. I. Jocz) 
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CHACO, PIONEER BOAT OF PUGET SOUND 
FREIGHT LINES, was carrying such a load of baled 
hay when this picture was taken that she looks as if 
she’s wearing a straw hat. 


MOTOR FREIGHTER CAPITOL, although short and 
fat, was a great improvement over the Chaco. Her 
freight elevator became a standard fixture on all future 
Puget Sound Freight Line vessels. 
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Apparently an air pocket was thus created be- 
tween the Wakena and the barge, into which 
the towing vessel’s engines pumped a continu- 
ous stream of carbon monoxide. The two crew 
members, whose staterooms were directly above 
the engine room, were found asphyxiated in 
their bunks when the Wakena reached Seattle. 

As the Puget Sound Navigation Company 
began to dominate the water routes in its field 
of operations it began to enter the all-freight 
traffic, first with the little hay and grain freight- 
ers it had taken over when it merged with the 
LaConner Trading & Transportation Company; 
later with specially built craft. The Samson, a 
wooden freighter, was the first of these. The 
steel-hulled Comanche of 1913 was the last. 

The operations of the big company were 
viewed with disfavor by the owners of the few 
small independent Sound freighters and in 1911 
a number of them joined forces to form the 
Sound Packet Lines. The boats involved were 
the Edith, Transport, Fidalgo, Dredger No. 2 
and Neptune. The following year the Transport, 
commanded by Capt. Howell Parker, picked up 
an abandoned barge with a full cargo of shin- 
gles adrift in the Strait of Juan de Fuca, hauled 
it safely into port and claimed a $4,500 salvage 
fee. The resulting arguments as to how the 
members of the combine should divide this 
financial melon may have hastened its dissolu- 
tion; in any event the merger was short-lived 
and Fred Marvin’s Merchants’ Transportation 
Company of Tacoma emerged soon thereafter 
as the principal hauler of freight on Sound 
waters. 

Even so, independent small freighters in- 
creased in numbers. The gradual decline of the 
passenger steamers left plenty of freight still 
to be hauled economically on the decks of such 
craft and steamboat men, finding berths harder 
to find on regular packets, sometimes invested 
their life savings in a little steam or gas engined 
freighter and continued in the only trade they 
knew. 

One of these was young Capt. Frank E. Love- 
joy who, in 1919, chartered the tubby, gas- 
engined Chaco for one year with an option to 
buy. Ed Lovejoy learned steamboating aboard 
his father’s Camano and on coastwise ships from 
California to Nome. He found the Chaco far 
from an ideal craft. Her cranky gasoline engine 
was a mechanical nightmare and she was too 
small to carry much of a deckload; nor was she 
a thing of beauty. She resembled a box car 
with a funnel and lifeboat. She was even paint- 
ed an unlovely box car red. 


But the Chaco’s new skipper made her pay. 
Not big money, but enough to prompt him to 
“mortgage his soul” and take up his option at 
the end of the first year’s business. His first 
step, as owner, was to yank out the frustrating 
gas engine and replace it with a new semi- 
diesel, with the result that his boat spent more 
time toting payloads between Seattle, Tacoma 
and Olympia and less time drifting around aim- 
lessly. By 1921 the re-engined Chaco was paid 
for and another little freighter, the Rubaiyat, 
was taking shape at John Martinolich’s ship- 
yard in Dockton. Like the Chaco, the Rubaiyat 
was square-sterned, beamy and, in general, 
looked like something that had been sawn in 
two in the middle. But, like the Chaco, she paid 
her way, at least for a while. 

On September 21, 1923, the Rubaiyat, less 
than 18 months old, swung away from her Ta- 
coma dock heavily laden with general cargo for 
Seattle. Less than a mile out she capsized and 
sank so quickly that four of the 11 persons 
aboard were drowned. Serious as was this blow 
to the infant shipping company, it survived and 
continued to progress. A new diesel freighter, 
the Capitol, was immediately constructed to 
replace the lost Rubaiyat and the firm was 
incorporated, with Capt. Lovejoy as president, 
Phillip McBride as vice president and Clarence 
Carlander, who had been mate, purser, deck- 
hand and assistant engineer of the Chaco, as 
secretary-treasurer. The company was called 
the Puget Sound Freight Line. 

The new boat, Capitol was somewhat larger 
and a bit better looking than the original units 
of the fleet. More important, she had a freight 
elevator, an ingenious device which was to be- 
come a trademark of the fleet. Instead of a 
slanting gangway and expensive handling of 
cargo by human brawn, the powered elevator 
was raised or lowered to the proper level what- 
ever the stage of the tide; freight was wheeled 
aboard the elevator on hand trucks and quickly 
lowered to the hold for stowage. 

By 1926 the two-boat fleet was unable to 
handle the business and, as a temporary meas- 
ure, Capt. Lovejoy put a number of old craft to 
work; the stern-wheeler S. G. Simpson, the 
steamboat Mohawk, the diesel freighter Seal. 
At this period too, the firm embarked on a pro- 
gram of purchasing its terminal docks in the 
various Sound ports and of rebuilding addi- 
tional boats along the lines of the successful 
Capitol 

In 1928 the Simpson was replaced by the 
125-foot Skookum Chief, completely rebuilt 
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The crew of the Puget Sound Freight Lines’ Indian pose 
for the camera of waterfront photographer Williamson. 
4 


Guests of PSFL officials, these Seattle teachers were 
taken on a tour of Seattle’s harbor aboard the Indian, 
which never carries passengers in the course of her 
normal duties. 


Crew members of the Indian, with cargo loading com- 
pleted, swab down the decks “navy style.” 
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PUGET SOUND FREIGHT LINERS. Steamboat Mohawk was one of several oddly assorted craft, including 
the stern-wheeler S. G. Simpson, pressed into PSFL service when business grew faster than new boats could 
be built. Built at Friday Harbor in 1921 as the twin-screw motor passenger vessel Islander, she was converted 
to a single-screw steamer and renamed Mohawk in 1927. In 1939 she was sold to Portland owners for freight 
service to The Dalles. In 1942 she got a 1000-horsepower diesel engine and another new name, Paula, as a 
unit of the Upper Columbia River Towing Company’s coastwise tug fleet. 


ECONOMICAL | 
BOAT SERVICE. 


| DAILY OVERNIGHT SERVICE 
between Seattle, Tacoma, Olym- 
pia, Shelton, Bellingham, Ana- 
cortes, Everett and other Puget 
Sound, British Columbia and 
Grays Harbor points. A connect- 

|| {n& motor freight service is oper- 

if ated between Olympia and Grays 

| Harbor points. 

| 

i} 


Puget Sound 
Freight Lines 


SEATTLE TACOMA 
Pier 62 Milwaukee Dk. No. 2 
EL fot 1600 MA in 4181 


FAST FREIGHT. Modern freight handling methods de- 
veloped by Puget Sound Freight Lines permit their 
small inland vessels to haul amazing volume of cargo. 
Motor lift trucks combine with power freight elevators 
to stow cargo quickly and efficiently. 
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QUEEN OF THE MODERN MOSQUITO FLEET. The welded steel F. E. Lovejoy is flagship of the Puget 
Sound Freight Lines’ fleet of modern inland cargo carriers, was named for the firm’s founder. Much of her 
time is spent carrying cargos of paper from Powell River, B.C., to Puget Sound ports. 


from the steam stern-wheeler K. L. Ames as a 
twin-screw, shallow-draft diesel freighter. She 
was designed to handle all cargo on lift boards. 
Two men using power-lift trucks hustled 
freight onto her elevator, replacing the ten re- 
quired to load with hand trucks. 

The following year Puget Sound Freight 
Lines purchased the Merchants’ Transportation 
Company, adding four diesel freighters to its 
fleet. These boats, the Belana, Seatac, V. P. 
Handy and Chimacum, were redesigned to take 
freight by the method developed for the Skoo- 
kum Chief. The tonnage the little ships can 
handle is amazing—more than half a million 
tons a year at a loading rate of 60 to 80 tons 
per hour. 

By the late 1930’s the line had added a fleet 
of motor trucks, giving store-door delivery of 
goods shipped by its freighters and had added 
two more boats. The Indian, formerly the Har- 
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kins Transportation Company’s L. O. Hosford 
on the Columbia, was the first steel vessel in 
the fleet. The Warrior was built at Tacoma in 
1936. These were the last big additions that 
Capt. Lovejoy was to see. He died in 1940, hav- 
ing revolutionized inland water transportation 
methods and established a successful corpora- 
tion in the process. C. H. Carlander, who had 
been in at the birth of the company with the 
little Chaco, took over as president and piloted 
the company to further expansion. 


In 1946 the handsome, all-steel F. E. Lovejoy 
was launched at Olympia, named for the found- 
er of the Puget Sound Freight Lines. A 176- 
footer powered with 1,200 horsepower diesels, 
the Lovejoy can cruise easily at 11 knots with 


1,500 tons of cargo—more than 10 times the 
little Chaco’s capacity, and at almost twice her 
speed. 


GALLEY WATCH. Skipper John R. Greaves of the Puget Sound Freight Lines’ F, E. Lovejoy savours steam- 
ing coffee and beams approval of the plump cherry pie being put together by the ship’s cook. Freighter 
food, like that of tugboats, is prepared to meet sea-going appetites. It’s good and there’s plenty of it. 


Today the Puget Sound Freight Lines oper- 
ates on more than 60 Puget Sound routes and 
to British Columbia. Most of these profitable 
routes were abandoned years ago by established 
shipping companies that couldn’t make them 
pay. The trim motorships are living proof of 
Capt. Ed Lovejoy’s conviction of a generation 
ago—boats can still run the inland waterways 
and make money for their owners if those own- 
ers are willing to throw tradition overboard and 
make the changes required to keep up with a 
changing world. 

Puget Sound Freight Lines is still unique 
in its field, however. Freight moves on other 
inland waterways of the West Coast by barge. 
The little stern-wheeler Petaluma gave up her 


night freight run from San Francisco some 
years ago; the Hosford and Georgiana were the 
last to work the Columbia. The last of the little 
independent freighters have vanished from 
Puget Sound too. The steamer Ronda became 
the excursion boat Silver Swan when her own- 
er-skipper, Capt. Torgesen, retired and gave 
up her upper-Sound route. Soon afterward 
Capt. Berntson retired and placed his 53-foot 
steamboat Burro, newly repowered with a die- 
sel engine, on the market. As this is written 
she’s still laid up at Tacoma. 

Except for the busy motorships of Puget 
Sound Freight Lines, the colorful little inland 
freighters of the West Coast are a vanished 
breed. 


SOMATEHE 


The diesel freighter Indian, above, traces her ancestry 
to the old Columbia River paddler Lurline, but after 
being twice rebuilt is a thoroughly modern inland cargo 
carrier. 


The Warrior, upper left, was built at Tacoma in 1936. 
She’s a 143-footer of 420 gross tons. 

The steel freighter Comanche was built by Seattle Con- 
struction & Drydock Company for the Puget Sound 
Navigation Company, with engines from the burned 
steamboat Perdita. Originally designed exclusively for 
freight, she had limited passenger accommodations add- 
ed about 1920 for the Seattle-Strait route to Neah Bay. 
She later ran as a freighter between Seattle and Van- 
couver until 1937. 

Ronda, lower left, was built at Gig Harbor in 1922, was 
owned and operated for many years by Capt. Thomas 
Torgesen on the Tacoma-Hales Pass-Still Harbor freight 
run of upper Puget Sound. Operated as a ferry to 
Seattle shipyards by Harbor Ferries Company during 
World War II and still in use as Norm Ledger's Seattle 
excursion boat Silver Swan. 


VICTORIA HARBOR from the deck of S.S. Iroquois, 
now a freighter on Puget Sound. 
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BROAD-BEAMED WORKING GIRL. See Sound Freight Lines’ Skookum Chief was originally a stern- 
wheeler. As a modern diesel freighter she has adopted the old time “monkey rudders” of the stern-wheeler 
era to give her a high degree of maneuverability in the swift currents and tides of upper Puget Sound. 
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SHIPWREGK 


Since the West Coast steamboats were color- 
ful and highly individualistic craft, they fre- 
quently ended their careers in varied and sen- 
sational ways. Boiler explosions were, of course, 
the standard mode of steamboat suicide at first, 
but more originality was shown in later years. 

Crew members of the side-wheeler Mary, at 
Cascades, on the Columbia, fell before the fire 
of hostile Indians in 1856, the pilot house of 
the big Sacramento River packet Nevada was 
knocked off by the low branches of a cotton- 
wood tree into which the New World had 
pushed her during a test of speed and stamina, 
the Chrysopolis was set on fire when celebrat- 
ing G.A.R. veterans exploded a cannon and a 
barrel of gunpowder simultaneously as she ap- 
proached her San Francisco wharf, the Puget 
Sound steamboat Mizpah, pride of the New 
Kamilche- Oyster Bay route, sank when the 
valve on the toilet in the gentlemen’s restroom 
went into reverse and pumped water in instead 
of out and the fast stern-wheeler Telegraph was 
sunk without warning when the Alaska steamer 
Alameda went berserk and sliced her way com- 
pletely through the Colman Dock waiting room. 

Not all the shipwrecks of the inland water- 
ways had humorous aspects. In 1855 the Pearl’s 
starboard boiler kept going when the boat 
stopped at a Sacramento River landing, smashed 
through the crowded forward deck and left 56 
dead in the wreckage. Three years later the 
Gazelle was loading at the Canemah landing on 
the Columbia. Her engineer suddenly rushed 
out of her boiler room, jumped ashore and 


started running. A minute later her boiler went 
up like an atomic bomb. The Gazelle disinte- 
grated; the Wallamet, moored nearby, was par- 
tially wrecked, her pilot killed. More than 30 
died on the Gazelle and the engineer never 
returned to explain what had happened. 

In 1904 the new Black Ball liner Clallam 
went down in the Strait of Juan de Fuca with 
the loss of more than half her complement, in- 
cluding all the women and children who had 
been aboard. Two years later the little propeller 
Dix, outward bound from Seattle to Port Blake- 
ly, veered suddenly across the bows of the 
heavily laden steam schooner Jeanie in Elliott 
Bay. The bigger ship’s impact careened the 
top-heavy little steamboat and she sank in min- 
utes; still lies a hundred fathoms deep off Du- 
wamish Head, 45 people including the mate 
who had been at the wheel entombed in her 
wreckage. 

On a foggy morning in 1914 the Princess 
Victoria, south-bound from Victoria, sliced 
through the hull of the Alaska steamer Admiral 
Benson off Point No Point. The Benson was 70 
fathoms down five minutes after the impact, 
her master, Capt. Zim Moore, and 11 others 
drowned. As late as 1946, with steamboat days 
to all extents and purposes over, the old Iro- 
quois, making her night ferry run from Vic- 
toria, rammed and sank the tug Martha Foss in 
the same waters, with the loss of one life. 

The shipwrecks of the inland steamers 
would more than fill another book. Some of the 
highlights are pictured on the next five pages. 
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Left, top to bottom: Whidby of Capt. H. B. Lovejoy’s 
Island Transportation Company burning at Oak Harbor, 
1911. Transport removing engines from burnt hulk of 
the Whidby. Virginia IV rammed a Tacoma dock on 
foggy morning in 1921. When the tide went out she 
was left in this ungraceful position. 


Right, top to bottom: Albion, laden with passengers and 
dynamite, looked like this after midnight ramming by 
Chippewa in 1910. Dix was run down by steam schooner 
Jeanie in 1906; still lies deep in Seattle harbor with 
many dead aboard. Camano (two lower photos) was 
rammed and sunk when the Sioux went on a rampage 
at Everett in 1912. Five years later, as the Tolo, the 
rebuilt Camano was again rammed and sunk with loss 
of life; was not raised. 
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Left, top to bottom: Motor vessel Islander, second Sound craft of that name, got herself into this predica- 
ment at Seattle along about 1926. Prince Rupert, Grand Trunk Pacific steamer, struck a rock in Swanson’s 
Bay, B.C., in 1920. She was safely beached and remained in service until 1956 when she was taken to Japan 
for scrapping. Kitsap looked like this after being rammed by Indianapolis and scooped up from the bottom 
of Elliott Bay several months later. 

Right, top to bottom: Perdita was just a hulk after catching on fire while approaching Port Ludlow in 1913. 
Her engine room in flames, she couldn’t be stopped. Passengers and crew escaped by throwing stateroom 
doors overboard and jumping in after them. Only her engines were saved. They went to the freighter 
Comanche. Golden Bear fell apart at sea. (See page 169). Rubaiyat after salvage from the bottom of Tacoma 
harbor. 

Opposite Page: It took the combined efforts of tugs and barges to free the Potlatch when she wandered 
ashore on Hood’s Canal. 
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KITSAP COUNTY LINE’S RELIANCE was flipped onto the beach by a tricky current while maneuver- 
ing away from the dock at Olalla in 1907. The mail and 200 crates of strawberries were transferred to the 
Burton, but the Reliance escaped with injury only to her dignity after a five-hour wait for the tide. 


ATHLON WAS A TOTAL LOSS after this 1921 strand- 
ing on the inner reef at Port Ludlow. The Athlon struck 
the reef during a heavy fog at extreme high tide and at 
low water it was possible to walk all around her. 

The Athlon. built at Portland in 1900, was brought to 
Puget Sound by H. B. Kennedy for the Seattle-Bremerton 
service. 


ABANDON SHIP was ordered when the ferry steamer 
City of Bellingham sprung a leak back in the 1930's. 
The ferry didn’t sink, but the dramatic photo below was 
one result of the event. 


HUFFING AND PUFFING MIGHTILY, Puget Sound 
Tug Boat Company steamers finally freed the Black 
Ball liner Sioux from Dungeness Spit on October 12, 
1914. Although she was on the beach for nearly a week, 
the Sioux escaped without a scratch. 


ALL IN A DAY’S WORK. Minor strandings like that 
of the Hyak, pictured here, were more or less routine 
among the inland steamboats; seldom caused any seri- 
ous damage. To show how unconcerned she is about 
the whole thing, Kitsap is gayly waving all her flags. 
Sure enough, she came off unscathed when the tide 
came in. 


UNUSUAL SHIPWRECK picture was provided when 
the Lake Washington steamer Dawn collided with a 


“hydroplane” on June 11, 1920. 
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STEAM FERRY WASHINGTON makes her evening run across Lake Washington to meet the cable cars 
at Leschi Park. 


OLD AND NEW in ferry boat 
architecture are contrasted as the 
old San Francisco Bay ferry San 
Mateo passes the new Canadian 
Chinook on Puget Sound. 
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The opening of the Golden Gate and San 
Francisco- Oakland Bay bridges marked the 
close of the ferryboat era on San Francisco Bay. 
The first to go was Southern Pacific Golden 
Gate Ferries’ Oakland Creek route, from the 
foot of Broadway to the foot of Mission. The 
Golden State made the farewell run on August 
14, 1937. After that the dissolution of the once 
fabulous fleet was swift and merciless. 

Later that same night the Golden Bear ended 
service on the Berkeley- Hyde Street route. 
Abandonments came even faster the following 
summer. In July, 1938, Santa Rosa whistled in 
for the last time on the Tiburon-San Francisco 
direct route; the Yosemite made the last run 
to Sausalito. By 1940 all service on the Golden 
Gate Company’s Bay network had ended. 

With the completion of the Richmond-San 
Rafael bridge in 1956 the last automobile ferries 
on the Bay, the old Golden Gate boats Russian 
River (ex-New Orleans), Sierra Nevada, Klam- 
ath and El Paso, were again out of a job. 

In the heyday of the Bay ferries, boats from 
the Northwest frequently traveled south to 
work the California shuttle runs. Seattle’s first 
salt water ferry, the ancient City of Seattle, 
built for the Madison Street-West Seattle run 
in 1888, served the Martinez-Benicia route until 
about 1940, as did Capt. Anderson’s little Lake 
Washington ferry, the Issaquah. The Monti- 
cello had come down from Puget Sound to in- 
augurate fast service to Mare Island, the fast 
Portland propeller Arrow had followed her, and 
the Columbia River’s mighty stern-wheeler 
Telephone had moved in to prove that even a 
ferryboat can be a racer. 

Now the trend was reversed. The coming of 
San Francisco’s ferry era was the beginning of 
a new one on Puget Sound, where vast expanses 
of salt water made bridges economically un- 
feasible, at least for the time being. Capt. Alex 
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Peabody, canny president of the Puget Sound 
Navigation Company, having at last absorbed 
the troublesome Kitsap County Transportation 
Company and cornered most of the remaining 
steamboat and ferry business on the Sound, 
gave thought to the status of his fleet, its poten- 
tial traffic and the obvious need for expansion. 

The Black Ball ferry fleet of 1937 was com- 
posed largely of elderly steamboats which, in 
an effort to meet changing times, had been 
sponsoned out, had big garage doors cut in their 
forward deckhouses and been put to work haul- 
ing automobiles. Flagship of the ferry fleet 
until 1935 had been the old express steamer 
Chippewa, working the Bremerton run with a 
diesel engine replacing her Great Lakes steam 
plant. The Iroquois, still steam-powered and 
retaining her staterooms, was a night ferry be- 
tween Victoria and Seattle. The handsome 
H. B. Kennedy had become the ferry steamer 
Seattle. The old Whatcom, ex-Majestic, had 
entered the ferry era with a third name, City of 
Bremerton. The Sioux had become the ferry 
Olympic. The jaunty Kitsap II, erstwhile chal- 
lenger of the Tacoma, was quite unrecognizable 
as the ferry Quilcene and the dainty Florence 
K., which gave the first scheduled service on 
the Seattle-Winslow passenger route was work- 
ing out of Port Townsend as the ferry Beeline. 

Capt. Peabody had, by 1937, added one for- 
mer San Francisco Bay ferry to his fleet, al- 
though her friends in the Bay City would hard- 
ly have recognized her in her new role. The 
Peralta was built in 1927 for the Key System’s 
San Francisco- Oakland service, an all-steel 
double-ender with steam turbo-electric drive. 
Among her other refinements were a pair of 
huge water ballast tanks at each end designed 
to outwit the commuters who always make a 
dash for the landward end as the ferry ap- 
proaches its slip. Before entering the slip, the 
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FERRY SERVICE WAS ONLY A SIDELINE for West- 
ern inland steamboats until fairly recent years. Settlers 
coming west sometimes ferried their covered wagons 
down the Columbia on river boats like The Dalles, Port- 
land and Astoria Navigation Company’s Regulator 
above. After the arrival of the automobile an accom- | 
modating steamboat like the Atlanta, center, might haul 

a high-wheeled touring car or two along. The stern- | 
wheeler Bailey Gatzert. shown meeting the H. B. Ken- | 
nedy, below, was one of the first boats rebuilt especially | 
for vehicular transportation in the Pacific Northwest. | 
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Potlatch Visitors! 


Beautiful 25-mtile ride around Mercer Island for 25:cents. This is undoubtedly the most beautiful short scenic trip around Seattlé—on 
‘ . Beautiful Lake Washington. : : 
Many Other Scenic Trips made by Anderson Steamboat Company’s flee€ of fast steamers to all points on this beautiful lake. 


Sg ES Ta Seeing Lake Washington Excursions 
sm 4 STR: FORTUNA leaves Madison Park éight times daily for Kirkland and Juanita. 
“1 STR. AQUILO leaves Madison Park ‘seven times daily for Houghton and Bay 


Route. ~ ae 
ea leaves Leschi Park eleven times daily for Medina, Bellevue and the 
cenic Route. : 
STR. ATGANTA leaves Leschi-Park six times daily for points around Mercer 


Island. Po ereA aare 
; -“The 25-Mile Ride for 25 Cents” 
STR. CYRENE. leaves Leschi eleven times daily for East Seattle and points on 
west side of-island. 


°. € P . . 
NEW FERRY “ISSAQUAH” «_ Moonlight Excursion on Lake Washington - 
Ferry leaves Leschi at 8:15 a.m., 10:00 a. m., 1:00 p. m., 3:00 p. ‘The néw steamér Issaquah will make regular evening excursions , 
m., 5:00 p. m. daily and 6:30 p. m. on Sundays. Returning leaves New- | on Lake Washington during July and August, daily except Monday, 
ort 8:55 a. m., 10:40 a. m., 1:40 p.m., 5:40 p. m. daily and 7:10 p. m. | leaving Leschi Park at 8:00 p. m., Madison Park at 8:20 p. m., re- 
uundays. Connecting with the road to Lake Sammamish, Fall City, | turning at 12:00 p. m. Fine hardwood dancing floor and best of 
Preston, Issaquah, High Point, North Bend and Snoqualmie. The | music for those who wish to dance. Light refreshments on board. 
shortest route by five to fifteen miles to any of these points. | Room for 600 people. 
e 


The Anderson Steamboat Co. 


Provides fast, reliable service to all Lake Washington points, carrying the Issaquah stage autos via the shortest and most scenic route to 
Issaquah, Preston, Fall City and Snoqualmie Falls. 
For further information call Leschi Park, Beacon 183. _ Madison Park, East 26. 


° 


One of the first advertisements for an auto ferry was this 1911 broadside urging Seattle Potlatch visitors 
to ride the Issaquah. In later years the little Issaquah saw long service in California for the city of Martinez. 


ballast tank on the proper end could be filled 
to counteract the weight of passengers on the 
opposite end, keeping the boat on an even keel. 

This worked nicely until February 17, 1928, 
when somebody filled the wrong tank. The 
weight of passengers plus tons of water ballast 
caused the Peralta to dive like a submarine. 
Thirty persons were washed overboard; five of 
them drowned. In 1933 the unlucky Peralta 
was moored at the Key System terminal in Oak- 
land when it caught fire. The big orange ferry 
was caught by the flames and completely gut- 
ted. It was in that state that Capt. Peabody 
bought the remains, had them towed to Seattle 
and rejuvenated as the streamlined ferry Kala- 
kala. 

Her steam turbines and electric generators, 
which weighed 1,308,000 pounds and developed 
2250 normal horsepower were replaced by a 
Busch-Sulzer diesel which weighs 851,000 
pounds and develops 3000 horsepower. More 
sensationally, she was provided with an ultra- 
streamlined superstructure of aluminum-paint- 
ed steel resembling an extremely pregnant 
bombing plane with a flying bridge forming 
vestigual wings. The Kalakala (Flying Bird 
in the Northwest Chinook Indian language) had 
the appearance of a craft that, if unable to ac- 
tually fly, should be able to plane along at 60 
miles an hour or so. Actually, she could go at 
the rate of 1714 knots, vibrating mightily the 
while. 
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Capt. Peabody said she was the fastest boat 
on the Sound. Capt. Coffin, who was still com- 
manding the beautiful express steamer Tacoma 
on summer excursions for the Black Ball Line, 
said she just looked like the fastest, and rubbed 
his hands gleefully when informed that the 
Tacoma would escort the Kalakala on her maid- 
en run to Bremerton. It had been a long time 
since he had enjoyed a decent race. 

Capt. Peabody knew his senior skipper and 
refused to take any chances. Backing Capt. 
Coffin into a corner, he fixed him with an un- 
compromising eye and said sternly, “The Ta- 
coma will be laid up for good this fall. The 
Kalakala is the fastest boat on the Sound. Do I 
make myself clear, Captain?” 

Capt. Coffin nodded sadly. 

On the Kalakala’s debut the proud old Ta- 
coma loafed silently along in her wake with the 
engine room telegraph set at three-quarter 
speed and the steam low in the boilers. The 
streamlined diesel thumped and jumped and 
vibrated her way along in a vivid portrayal 
of modern progress in marine architecture. 

On the return trip, without the reputation 
of the Kalakala to protect, Capt. Coffin gave 
way to his feelings. Black smoke rolled from 
the Tacoma’s raked funnels, white foam boiled 
at her graceful counter and the S.S. Tacoma 
proceeded to set a speed record between Brem- 
erton and Seattle which has never since been 
equalled. Especially not by the Kalakala. 
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ssioners and their wives until the Cyrene came to the rescue. 


Most people were impressed with the Kala- 
kala, however and, having made one good buy 
in San Francisco, Capt. Peabody headed south 
again when the Golden Gate people began lay- 
ing up their fleet. He bought six of the big Bay 
boats for a start—the Golden Bear, Golden 
State, Golden Age, Golden Shore, Golden Poppy 
and Golden West, which he decided was too 
small and so resold to the San Diego-Coronado 
Ferry Company. 

Puget Sound Tug and Barge Company’s Ac- 
tive left San Francisco on November T2937 
with the Golden Bear in tow. Complicated Coast 
Guard regulations made it necessary to move 
the boats north as “barges” with their engines 
sealed. Off the Golden Gate, however, their 
crews invariably discovered an “emergency” 
which required them to break the seals, start 
the motors and help the tug along a bit. 


Seattle’s first salt water ferry, the City of Seattle, left, 
did much better. Built at Portland in 1888 for the West 
Seattle service, she worked for the Benicia-Martinez 
ferry until after World War II. 


The Golden Bear was in command of Capt. 
Louis Van Bogaert, senior master of the Black 
Ball Line, who had begun steamboating on the 
little Alta on the Bremerton-Port Orchard run 
back around the turn of the century. There he 
gained fame as the result of a wager that he 
could bring her in for a landing by steering, 
giving the proper bell signals, running to the 
engine room to answer his own bells, returning 
to the wheel to transmit more signals, running 
back to the engine room to answer them, etc. 
etc. This one-man operation of the Alta failed 
resoundingly when Van Bogaert slipped on a 
bit of grease he had tracked on deck from the 
engine room, and fell flat on his back as the 
Alta steamed under the Port Orchard dock and 
scraped off a fair share of her upperworks. 


WEST SEATTLE, steam side-wheel ferry, was added to the West Seattle-Madison Street run in 1907, the 
older City of Seattle operating direct to Luna Park. During the same era the little screw steamer North Van- 
couver ferried passengers between Vancouver and North Vancouver. 
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FERRIES ACROSS THE COLUMBIA. Across the broad 
mouth of the mighty Columbia between Astoria, Ore- 
gon, and Megler, Washington, shuttle the river ferries 
of the Oregon State Highway Department. Within sight 
and sound of the Pacific Ocean, this 4.5-mile crossing is 
always colorful and sometimes rugged. 


Scheduled ferry service began on this route in the early 
1920’s when Capt. F.S. (Fritz) Elfving put a towed barge 
into operation. Shortly thereafter he built the little 
Tourist, adding the Tourist II and Tourist III in later 
years. The ferries were sold to the State of Oregon in 
1946; are operated under contract by the Astoria Navi- 
gation Company. 


The Tourist II, upper photo, is the second largest of the 
fleet; carries 24 cars and 280 passengers. The original 
Tourist, center, is no longer in operation. The Tourist II, 
lower, has space for 22 cars and 250 passengers. During 
World War II this little craft served the Harbor De- 
fenses of the Columbia as the mine-planter Octopus; 
earned the Coast Artillery “E” for outstanding per- 
formance. 


A larger ferry, the 45-car ferry M. R. Chessman, com- 
pletes the three-boat Astoria-Megler ferry fleet. 


History repeated itself on the Golden Bear, 
but this time it wasn’t Capt. Van Bogaert’s 
fault. The big ferry’s deckhouses were held in 
place only by drift bolts, which began to work 
loose in the heavy seas of the North Pacific. 
To make matters worse, the engine’s exhaust 
system was damaged; the engineers on duty 
were hauled out half dead with carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning and nobody could get below 
again to shut off the engines. Then the tow line 
to the Active parted, the upperworks collapsed 
like a house of cards and the Golden Bear was 
a wallowing mass of wreckage, her diesels still 
thumping away under the rubble. This state 
of affairs continued throughout the night. The 
next day the remains of the Golden Bear were 
towed into Coos Bay. She became a cement 
barge and later part of a British Columbia 
breakwater. 

The other four boats had better luck. They 
all reached Puget Sound, where all but one are 
still in service; the Golden State as Kehloken, 
Golden Age as Klahanie, Golden Shore as Elwha 
and Golden Poppy as Chetzemoka. In 1938 the 
Fresno, Stockton, Mendocino, Santa Rosa, Lake 
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THERE HAVE BEEN CHANGES in both ferries and 
the automobiles they carry in the past 40 years. The 
Leschi was a Side-wheel steamboat in her early days 
on the Lake Washington crossing between Bellevue, 
Medina and Leschi Park, as antique-looking as the 1913- 
model touring car on her car deck, below. Her old 
patrons would have trouble recognizing her as she 
looks today, a diesel-engined unit of the Washington 
State ferry fleet, above. Beside her lies another old girl 
with a past—Capt. Torgesen’s little Sound freighter 
Ronda, now the excursion boat Silver Swan. 
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CHANGING TIMES. The old and the new in Puget Sound steamboating is depicted above. The slim little 
passenger steamer Hyak, at the left, represents one of the last of a vanishing breed. The ferry Seattle, right, 
was once the graceful H. B. Kennedy, already put in her place by the domineering automobile. 


The Florence K., below, was built for E. L. (Cap) Franks and associates of the Eagle Harbor Transportation 
Company in 1903, later carried passengers and freight for KCTC; ended her days as the Port Townsend-Key- 
stone ferry Beeline. Her skipper received many salutes from Fort Worden artillery recruits who had been 
taught to be polite to anyone wearing gold braid. 
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STEAMBOAT TRANSITIONS. Bowing to the inevitable, the handsome KCTC flagship Kitsap II went into 
drydock in 1924, upper left, to be converted to the ferry City of Bellingham, ended up as the Quilcene, upper 
right, on the Bellingham-Victoria and Edmonds-Port Townsend shuttles. 


Tahoe and Redwood Empire headed north. The 
Lake Tahoe was cut adrift for 36 hours north 
of Eureka and came near stranding, but all six 
eventually arrived safely to become respective- 
ly the Willapa, Klickitat, Nisqually, Enetai, 
Illahee and Quinault. 

In 1941 the old Six Minute Ferry Company 
steamers San Mateo and Shasta were towed 
north, where they remain as the last steam fer- 
ries there. The old Napa Valley, once the pride 
of Capt. Hatch’s Monticello Steamboat Com- 


pany reached the Sound the following year, 
where she became the Malahat. Finally, in 1942, 
the big City of Sacramento, ex-Asbury Park, 
joined the migration to Puget Sound. Capt. Van 
Bogaert, who had commanded the first of them, 
the Golden Bear, brought the City of Sacra- 
mento north. He reported a comparatively quiet 
trip, compared to his first. Except for the fact 


that the pilot house was loose and rolled to port 
when the steamer was rolling to starboard, 
things were pretty well under control. When 
the pilot house was lashed down with cable the 
wind played eerie funeral marches as on a giant 
harp, but that kept the helmsman awake in the 
night watches. 

The old San Francisco boats, with the addi- 
tion of the giant new Evergreen State and two 
ex-Chesapeake Bay ferries towed out recently 
from Baltimore comprise the fleet today, but it 
no longer flies the Black Ball flag. In 1951 the 
Puget Sound Navigation Company’s holdings 
were bought out by the Washington State Toll 
Bridge Authority, which now operates the 
world’s largest ferry system. 

Capt. Peabody took his new streamlined 
night ferry, the Chinook to British Columbia, 
along with the old Sound ferries Bainbridge 
and Quillayute. The City of Sacramento was 


Steamboats’ good looks were seldom enhanced by conversion to auto-carrying duties; witness the jaunty 
passenger steamer Puget, lower left, compared to the same boat in her beamy old age as a ferry. Built in 
1908 as the Vashonian, the steamer was renamed in 1912 when she passed to the Black Ball Line; became a 
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ferry about 1918, spending her last days on the Mukilteo-Whidbey Island run. 


MORE CHANGES. Even the proud Bailey Gatzert, veteran racing packet of the prestige routes on Puget 
Sound and the Columbia River, bowed to ubiquitous motor car. Brought back to the Sound in 1917 by the 
Navy Yard Route, the Gatzert was sponsoned out and provided with an auto deck about 1918, becoming the 
first Seattle-Bremerton ferry. She was dismantled in 1926. 


stripped to the waterline and rebuilt as the M.S. 
Kahloke and the Black Ball Line of Canada was 
in business. With the handsome Chinook and 
Kahloke running in competition with C.P.R.’s 
stately Princess of Vancouver and Princess of 
Nanaimo, the Vancouver- Nanaimo route is 
served by four of the finest ferries in the world. 

Down on Puget Sound Capt. Van Bogaert, 
finishing out the 1957 season on the Chippewa, 
where he served as mate in 1911 when she was 
a fast-stepping express steamer, wonders if it’s 
true that the state is planning cross-Sound 
bridges which will end the days of the last of 
America’s West Coast ferry lines. 

We agree with him that it’ll be a hell of a 
note if they do! 
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O & C R.R. #2 ferried train passengers across the Wil- 
lamette at Portland before the first rail bridge was 
built in 1888. (G. B. Abdill Collection) 


City of Angeles, below, was built at San Pedro as the 
excursion boat City of Long Beach in 1906. Brought to 
the Sound in 1909, she was sold to the Port Angeles 
Brewing Company who replaced her original two 200- 
horsepower gas engines with a pair of small triple- 
expansion steam engines; renamed her City of Angeles. 
Converted to a ferry by Black Ball in 1922, she ran 
mostly between Anacortes and Sidney, B.C., until 1938, 
when she was junked. 
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FERRY STEAMER SOLANO, built at the Southern Pacific’s shipyards at West Oakland in 1879. was used 


to carry freight and passenger trains across Carquinez Straits 


between Port Costa and Benicia. The Solano 


and her sister-ferry Contra Costa, largest ferry boats in the world, were taken. out of service after comple- 
tion of the Martinez-Benicia bridge in 1930. (Photo courtesy Southern Pacific Raiiway) 


Peralta, lower right, was a bad-luck boat on San Fran- 
cisco Bay, but she’s done well on Puget Sound. After 
being gutted by fire at Oakland, as shown here, she was 
rebuilt as the streamlined Black Ball ferry Kalakala, 
left; makes the Seattle-Bremerton shuttle in the winter, 
crosses the Strait of Juan de Fuca between Port Angeles 
and Victoria during the summer. 

Opposite page: Looming out of the early morning fog 
like a plump and shiny sea monster, the Kalakala, 
with air-horn hooting, gropes her way into the slip 
at Seattle’s Colman Ferry Terminal. In steamboat days 
a dock worker often beat a shovel blade with a hammer 
to guide the boats in, but radar in the pilot house and 
an automatic fog signal on the pierhead do the job 
nowadays. 
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FERRY BOATS FROM CALIFORNIA TO CANADA 
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Left, top to bottom: A fish’s-eye view of the Kalakala, 
at cruising speed. Bainbridge ran Sound shuttle routes 
for KCTC and Black Ball; now operates between Van- 
couver and the Sechelt Peninsula for Black Ball Ferries 
Ltd. of Canada. Hayward, built in 1923 for the Key 
System was the first steam turbo-electric ferry on the 
Pacific Coast. Right, top to bottom: Robert Bridges, 
built at Seattle in 1916 was one of the first motor fer- 
ries. She had a 200-horsepower gas engine; later as 
the Mount Vernon received a diesel. Motor Princess was 
one of the last craft designed by Capt. Troup for the 
Canadian Pacific. Carnation #1 was typical of the 
seores of colorful little river ferries which have almost 
all been replaced now by highway bridges. Central, 
60-foot Sound steam ferry of 1919 was closely related 
to the scow family. 
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Left, top to bottom: City of Bremerton was once the 
steamboat Majestic. City of Clinton was built to Model-T 
specifications. Elk ran the Tacoma Narrows in the 
goggles and duster days of motoring. Defiance was a 
later ferry on the Narrows route; now shuttles between 
Port Townsend and Keystone on Whidbey Island for 
Olympic Ferries, an independent one-boat company. 
Right, top to bottom: Klamath was a unit of San Fran- 
cisco’s last automobile ferry line, the Richmond & San 
Rafael Ferry & Transportation Company. Whidby was 
built in 1923 for Capt. Bart Lovejoy’s Everett-Langley 
ferry service; was lengthened, diesel powered and re- 
named Rosario by the Black Ball Line. Now out of 
service. Ilahee was formerly the Golden Gate ferry 


Lake Tahoe. 
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FERRYBOAT FAREWELL. The gathering above hon- 
ored two famous Northwest ferry operators who ter- 
minated operations on Puget Sound in 1951. Included 
in the group are, front row, left to right: Capt. Earl 
Fowler, Capt. Berte Olsen, Capt. Harry Anderson, Capt. 
Wally Mangan, Capt. Charlie Friese, Capt. Louis Van 
Bogaert, Capt. Ole Rindal, Capt. Alf Hostmark and 
Capt. George Westerland. 

Back row, left to right: Capt. Elwood Melling, Capt. 
Norman Nelson, Capt. Arvin Fosse, Capt. Jerry Man- 
gan, Capt. Ed Runner, Capt. Arnold Eikum, Capt. Alex 
Peabody, Capt. Colin McLennon and Capt. Mervin Lee. 
The photograph was taken aboard the Kalakala. Capt. 
Peabody, president of the Puget Sound Navigation Com- 
pany, was about to turn his Black Ball fleet over to 
the State of Washington. 

BERTE OLSEN, the only lady skipper in the group, 
was putting her two diminutive ferries, the Acorn and 
Lake Constance on the market about that time too. 
Mrs. Olsen, who has papers permitting her to skipper 
her boats, operated her first ferry line across Deception 
Pass. At first it consisted of her husband’s fishboat, 
the Rainbow, towing a barge. As business improved 
she bought the two little ferries, but the Deception Pass 
highway bridge put the line out of business. Capt. Pea- 
body helped her transfer operations to the Port Gamble- 
Shine route, but in 1951 the new Agate Pass bridge 
stopped the boats again. Mrs. Olsen’s Deception Pass 
and Hood Canal ferries are pictured at the left. 


FERRY ISSAQUAH boarded up for the ocean voyage 
from Seattle to Vallejo. 


BOOSTING FERRY TRAFFIC on Lake Washington, 
i Capt. Tompkins took the helm of this 1912 raseabout 
a PORT GAMBLE - SHINE FERRY to advertise the Issaquah. 


Celene 


BAY MEMORIES. The San Francisco Bay bridge frames an oncoming ferry in this 1938 photograph taken 
from the deck of the Southern Pacific ferry steamer Sacramento. (Courtesy Southern Pacific Railway) 
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RIVER CAPTAINS. A lot of Columbia and Willamette River steamboating experience was represented when 
this group of steamboat men gathered on the hurricane deck of the Undine for the opening of the Celilo 
Canal. From left to right, C. W. Hosford, Chris Missenger, Archie Pease, E. W. Spencer, unidentified, Law- 
rence Reeder. (G. B. Abdill Collection) 


SUPERFERRY Princess of Nanaimo makes a striking picture as she speeds toward Vancouver harbor on 


her regular Nanaimo-Vancouver run, which she shares with the equally handsome Canadian Pacific ferry 
Princess of Vancouver. 
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THINGS TO SEE. The view from a Sound ferry’s passenger deck is seldom dull. Above, commuters on the 
Seattle-Bremerton run watch naval shipyard activity. The snow-capped Olympics, below, provide a shining 
backdrop for blue waters and passing ferries on summer days. 
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SUNSET VOYAGE. The steam passenger and automo- 
bile ferry Olympic crosses the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
between Victoria and Port Angeles in a sunset calm. 
The Olympic was originally the passenger steamer 
Sioux, built at Seattle in 1910. She was converted to a 
ferry and renamed in 1924, placed on the Bellingham- 
Victoria and later on the Port Angeles-Victoria runs. 
Sold to the U.S. Army Transport ‘Service in 1941, her 
name was again changed to Col. Franklin R. Leisenburg 
before she was sent to Dutch Guiana for use on the 
Surinam River. At last reports she was still steaming 
that South American river. 


Left, a Washington State Ferry eases into her slip at 
Colman Dock, Seattle. 


VANISHING BREED. Once, all San Francisco boys who 
didn’t want to be policemen or locomotive engineers 
were determined to be ferry boat captains. Today there 
are no boats left to captain. The photograph above 
was taken in the pilot house of the Sacramento in hap- 
pier days. At the wheel was Capt. Henry G. Hansen, 
who was a San Francisco Bay pilot for more than 30 
years. With him was First Officer Manuel I. Garcia. 
Before becoming ferry officers the two worked together 
on the old river steamers to Sacrament and Stockton. 
(Courtesy Southern Pacific Railway) 


The Berkley, right center, was built by Union Iron 
Works in 1898 as the first propeller-driven San Fran- 
cisco ferry. She was also one of the last of the bay 
ferry fleet in active service. 


The San Leandro, lower right, with her sister-ferry 
Hayward (page 196), was built by the Los Angeles Ship- 
building & Drydock Company in 1923 for the Key Sys- 
tem’s San Francisco-Oakland run. Their General Electric 
turbo-electric drive made them the most advanced ferries 
in the West, as well as the smoothest running. 
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Top row, left to right: Capt. Everett B. Coffin, with model of his old command, the Tacoma, receives honorary 
life membership to Puget Sound Maritime Historical Society in 1948. Capt. Howell Parker aboard his steam- 
er Virginia V. Capt. Louis Van Bogaert in the pilot house of the Kalakala. Center row, left to right: Capt. 
Alf Hostmark, Capt. Tom Birkland on the Evergreen State, Capt. Colin (Big Mac) McLennon at the radar 
scope of a Puget Sound ferry. Inset, left: Capt. Fred Sutter in the pilot house of the ferry City of Tacoma. 
Bottom row, left to right: Capt. Fred G. Lewis, Columbia River and Yukon steamboat master, Capt. Gabe 
Ryan of Puget Sound Freight Lines aboard the Warrior. Capt. John Oldow, Puget Sound ferry master. Capt. 
Thomas Torgesen, skipper of freight and passenger steamers on upper Puget Sound routes. 
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Top row, left to right: Capt. Harry Anderson, operating manager of Washington State Ferries, in 1918 as 26- 
year-old master of the Bailey Gatzert. Capt. L. H. Moe former Sound steamboat owner and master. 
Capt. Edward I. Jocz in the pilot house of River Lines’ Solano on San Francisco Bay. Capt. Rus- 
sel Moebus, who operated boats from Alaska to San Pedro. Center, left to right; Earl Fowler and Joe 
Kasch aboard the Chippewa. Officers of the Fairhaven, 1900. Standing, left to right, Steward Tommy Lacy, 
Assistant Engineer (unidentified), Purser Clegghorn, Freight Clerk Billy Conners, First Officer Hannibal 
Dawson. Seated, Chief Engineer Peterson, Captain Theopholis Green and Pilot Wally Green. Don Oldow as 
mate on the Chinook in 1950. Center inset: Curtis Rosa, River Lines mate on San Francisco Bay. Joshua 
Green, Seattle capitalist and former steamboat purser and master as well as former president of the Puget 
Sound Navigation Company. Bottom row, left to right: Ernie Brazos, Glenn Woods, Sam Robertson and 
Earl Fowler aboard the Quilcene, 1934. Capt. John Oldow, Jim Stephenson, Lou Dodd and unidentified chief 
engineer and oiler aboard the old steam ferry Beeline. Assistant Chief Engineers Robert Williams, back- 
eeu and Manuel Silveria on duty in the engine room of the beam-engined San Francisco Bay ferry steam- 
er Sacramento. 
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CLYMPIC, operating between Mukilteo and Columbia Beach on Whidbey Island, is a long way from home. 
Originally the Gov. Harry W. Nice, she was built for the State of Maryland’s Sandy Point-Mattapeake shuttle 
on Chesapeake Bay. With her sister-ferry, the Gov. Herbert O’Conor, now renamed Rhododendron, they 
were purchased by the State of Washington when the completion of the Chesapeake Bay Toll Bridge put an 
end to their usefulness in the East. 

SAN MATEO, below, plows a fine, straight furrow across Puget Sound. One of the last two steam ferries 
still in operation on Puget Sound, she was built by the Union Iron Works at San Francisco in 1922; was sold 
to Black Ball by Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: Ukiah, upper, was built in 1890 for 
the Donahue Line (San Francisco and Northern Pacific 
Railroad) as a combination passenger ferry and car 
float. Completely rebuilt in 1920 as the Eureka, center, 
she remained in service until 1957; was the last beam- 
engined side-wheel steamboat in operation in the United 
States. She’s to be preserved at San Francisco’s Marine 
Museum. 


Newest San Francisco Bay ferry is the Las Plumas, 
below. Designed by L. C. Norgaard and built by Albina 
Engine & Machinery Works at Portland, she went into 
service as a Western Pacific train ferry in the summer 
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FAREWELL VOYAGE. A crew of waterfront senti- 
mentalists from the Puget Sound Maritime Historical 
Society rode the old Rosario on her last voyage to 
Bainbridge Island, above. If they look gay, while Capt. 
Alf Hostmark looks a bit puzzled it’s probably because 
they have already “requisitioned” the engine room tele- 
graph and steering wheel for their maritime museum 
collection. 


The sleek, streamlined Kahloke, owned by Black Ball 
of Canada, has little resemblance to the old S.S. City of 
Sacramento, ex-Asbury Park, from whose hull she was 
constructed. 
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Even the ein little Lake Wechineten excursion steamer 


Fortuna tried her hand at being a ferry from the early 
1920’s until 1938. 
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SUMMER _ TIME CARD 


STEAMER 


WINNIFRED 


LAKE WASHINGTON 
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Yesler Ave for Mercer ee A.M. 
Slough and Newcastle 4.00 P.M. 
Newcastle for Mercer 8-45 A.M. 
Slough and Yesler Ave. ay P.M. 
Mercer Slough for Yestler roan = Mw. 
Avenue - 5:00 te 
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( Seattle 6.30 P.M. 
eattle 
SUNDAYS; Wercer Slough 6.15 P. M. 
Newcastle 6.30 P. M. 


Also every half hour from Yesler Ave. to Madison 
St. between 2 aud § 30p. m 


Making direct connections every trip 


with STEAMER VIXEN on 
Squak Lake for 


GILMAN AND SNOQUALMIE FALLS 


Also making direct connections fer Newcastle every trig 
with First-class Stage 


J. L. ANDERSON, MASTER 


Zz 
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PORT ANGELES—VICTORIA 
NANAIMO — HORSESHOE BAY 
HORSESHOE BAY—GIBSONS 


Fall and Winter 1953-1954 


Schedule No. 104 
(Cancelling Schedule No. 103) 


EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, 1953 


BLACK BALL LINE 


PUGET SQUND NAVIGATION COMPANY 
BLACK BALL LINE, LTD. * BLACK BALL FERRIES, LTD. 


SEATTLE—Insurance Building . Main 2222 
PORT ANGELES—Black Ball Torrtnel _ Telephone 4497 
VICTORIA-—814 Wharf Street cocccccc. Empire 0222 
NANAIMO—Brechin Point oo... ccs Telephone 1497 


HORSESHOE BAY-Ferry Terminal. Whytecliff 3581-2342 
VANCOUVER CITY—B.C. Motor Transportation, 
150 Dunemyir .. ‘ . Marine 2421 
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ON THE BEACH. Like the old-time steamboats, the ferries sometimes get themselves into humiliating posi- 
tions on beaches and sandbars. Above, the Iroquois made a quick turn to dodge another ship in Victoria har- 
bor; ended up with her bow high and dry on a shoal. 


Below, the Chippewa, Great Lakes sister of the Iroquois and also a veteran of more than half a century on 
Northwest waters, found herself a bit too close to the beach when the fog lifted. 
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FERRY SKIPPER Oscar Lee, head man of the inde- 
pendent Olympic Ferry Company, at the helm of the 


Defiance on the: Port Townsend-Keystone run. 
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FACE LIFTING is undergone by the ferry Quinault at 
Winslow yards of Commercial Ship Repair Company. 
Sponsoned hulls and widened automobile decks, result 
of 1958 modernization program of Washington State 
Ferries, gives former San Francisco Bay boats added 
carrying capacity. 


STEAM FERRY WASHINGTON glides through sylvan 
countryside on a 1920 summer excursion on Sammamish 
Slough. 
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SMALL AND BUSY. The Osage, above, was built at Decatur, Wash., in 1930 for Reed Brothers and operated 
by Capt. C. E. Maxwell carrying passengers, mail and freight between Bellingham and the smaller ports and 


landings of the San Juan Islands. 


Concordia, upper left, was also built in 1930, as a steam 
passenger boat for John Manson’s Tacoma-Quartermas- 
ter Harbor service. Converted to diesel power, she 
worked for Harbor Island Ferries of Seattle, carrying 
shipyard workers during World War II. Now she’s a 
unit of Horluck Transportation Company’s Port Orchard- 
Bremerton fleet. Reliable, lower left, was built at As- 
toria in 1902 for the Willapa Harbor Transportation 
Company headed by Capt. A. W. Reed; carried passen- 
gers between South Bend and Nahcota. She was con- 
verted to a tugboat about 1925. 
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ok Preservers Will Be Found 


UNDER SEATS IN CABIN, IN RACK OVERHEAD a? FOOr OF STAIRS ON AUTO DECK, 
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IN_BOX«S ON BOAT DECK, CHILDREN'S LIFE BELTS Unbrk INBOARD END OF SEATS 


PASSENGERS WILL PLEASE OBSERVE THE FOLLOWING 
RULES TO ADJUST LIFE PRESERVERS: 

Put on like vest. S 

Draw life preserver firmly 

-~ around body. 

Tie all outside straps securely. 


If there is a lifting strap, draw up 
slack and snap. 
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TWO-FUNNEL FERRIES, NEW AND OLD. The big 
steel Evergreen State, built for the Washington State 
Ferries by Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Company 
of Seattle in 1954, is the latest thing in efficient auto- 
mobile handling. Although her 310-foot length makes 
her only 34 feet longer than the line’s next biggest 
ferry, the Kalakala, she has a whopping 73-foot beam 
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ANONYMOUS CHARACTER who demonstrates right which provides added carrying capacity. Of course, to 
way to don life jackets on all Puget Sound ferries, true steamboat enthusiasts, she’s a poor substitute for 
above, is none other than co-author Joe Williamson. such warmly individualistic old-timers as the Iroquois, 


shown above on sunset waters in the sunset of her 
career aS a passenger ferry. 
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SUNSET ON THE SOUND. The sleek silhouette of the Black Ball ferry Chinook combines with the high- 
lighted waves of Puget Sound to provide an interesting pattern of light, shadow and motion. 
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FERRY’S NERVE CENTER. Engineers of the Wash- 
ington State ferry Rhododendron man the control plat- 
form in the engine room. Signals from the pilot house 
are indicated on the engine room telegraphs, upper 
center. Passengers seldom see these men at work; only 
hear about them when a rare mistake or mechanical 
failure causes a ferry to ram a wharf. Like all but two 
units of the state ferry fleet, the Rhododendron is pow- 
ered with diesel engines. 
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THREE BLASTS OF THE WHISTLE MEAN GOODBY. 
Friday, September 13, 1957, was retirement day for 
Capt. Louis Van Bogaert, one-time commodore of the 
Black Ball Line and senior master of the Washington 
State Ferries. Passing ships and even the lighthouse at 
Alki Point tendered him the traditional parting salute 
of steamboat men... three whistle blasts ...as he 
took the Chippewa on her last round trip between Se- 
attle and Bremerton. Here Capt. Van Bogaert reaches 
for the Chippewa’s whistle lanyard to return the greet- 
ings of a passing ferry. 


Below, right: Puget Sound Maritime Historical Society 
staged a farewell party for Capt. Van Bogaert’s last 
voyage; issued souvenir tickets like these to all passen- 
gers on the Chippewa’s noon run to Bremerton. 
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FERRY PASSENGER TICKET 
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WASHINGTON STATE FERRY VESSEL 
CHIPPEWA 
(4215 P.M. VOYAGE, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1:3, 1957 


From COLMAN DOCK, Sexe To BREMERTON FERRY DOCK 
* ANP RETURN -° 
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COMMEMOR ATING 


: ‘ THE LAST CROSSING OF PUGET SOUND UNDER THE COMMAND OF 


CAPT. LOUIS VAN BOGAERT 


FPORMERDL Y SENIOR 
MASTER OF THE PUGET 
SOUND NAWVEHSA TION 
COSIPAN YR BLACK 
HALL, ERRRY PLEBT. 
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PRESENT SENIOR 
MASTER OF THE 
WASHINGTON STATE 
FERRY FLEET. 
Oe 
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Wro First Servep AROARD THE STEAMSHIY CHIPPEWA, 
As First Orricer, Ix 1912, 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE PUGET HOUND M ARXTIME HISTORICAL SOCARTY 
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SAN FRANCISCO SKYLINE provided thrilling sight to train passengers, old or young, who crossed the bay 
on Southern Pacific ferries from Oakland Pier. Large on the lower skyline of the Bay City is the railroad’s 
general office building. (Mike Bry-Southern Pacific Photo) 
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STEAMER FLEETWOOD. 


ot — Oe Os Be AY, i 
FOR 
Seattle, Tacoma, Steilacoom, McNeil’s 
Island, Puget City and Olympia. 


SUMMER TIME TABLE. 


GOING— 
Leave OLYMPIA, daily except Monday,........ -..++- 6.00 a. m. 
Leave PUGET CITY, daily except Monday,............ 7.00 a.m, 
Leave STEILACOOM, “ o PEF tae sy Tall oh Te tat en py Otte alate 800 a,m 
Arrive TACOMA, ee $ ‘ Deri Chat ae CoA ere g.30 a. m, 
Leave TACOMA, 4 sa Ne yey acres Soe Cece 10.00 a.m. 
‘ Arrive SEATTLE, SS ee ff Se SEPT iC eT Eee 12.00 m, 
RETURNING ————_—— 
Leave SEATTLE, daily except Monday,.............-. 1.00 p.m 
Arrive TACOMA, x “ SUM A Hie cay iaviet eres Pal's aaeua tans 3.00 p. m, 
Leave TACOMA, ee as Sle Tisileude: ah iota ca Deets 3.30 p.m. 
Leave STEILACOOM, Wi BT veto Madt coma oe ieee ee 4.15 p.m 
Leave PUGET CITY,“ oa Se sire kets ats) Weis Ast sake . 515 p.m. 
Arrive Olympia, as Je gn Ae We Ride aPak x Seek cee ens 7.00 p.m 


Lanpincs—Seattle, Yesler's Wharf; Tacoma, N. P. R. R. Wharf; Olympia, 
Horr's Wharf. 


ONLY BOAT MAKING THE ROUND TRIP ON SUNDAYS. 


MEALS ON BOARD. 
Z. J. HATCH, President. 


THE SLOW DECAY. Symbolic of the passing of 
the inland steamboat are these photographs of 
the Fleetwood in youth and old age. In 1889, when 
Seattle was burning to the ground, she dashed 
from Olympia at 20 miles an hour with firemen 
and a steam pumper to help fight the flames. The 
pride of two great West Coast steamboat men, 
Capt. Z. J. Hatch and Capt. U. B. Scott, she pio- 
neered fast, direct passenger service between Ta- 
coma and Seattle. When her day was done she 
was abandoned on a backwater beach to end her 
days neglected and forgotten. 
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